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expect to marry and be self-supporting before from twenty- 
seven to thirty years of age, it was clear that something 
must be done. We think the mistake was made in raising 
the standard of admission to the college so high that in the 
preparatory school one was graduated with as much learn- 
ing in some courses as was formerly required of the Senior 
Class in college. Such men as Dr. A. P. Peabody entered 
college at thirteen. He was graduated at seventeen, the 
age when now boys are thinking of entering college. All 
those who have memories of the four years’ college course 
with its associations will regret the passing of an institution 
which had such a large share in shaping their lives, and 
will dread the changes which are coming. With the multi- 
plicity of colleges and degrees, certificates now have little 
value. New methods must be invented to test the quality 
of men who are offering themselves to the community for 
expert service. We must have highly educated men for the 
higher branches of human labor, and we shall get them. 
In time the community will learn how to test them, and will 
also judge the institutions which turn them out by the 
quality of the fruit they produce. We believe, however, 
that it would be better for boys to enter college at fifteen 
or sixteen, and be ready for work in a profession at twenty- 
two or twenty-three years of age. 


& 


Aut our readers are familiar with Charles Lamb’s story of 
the discovery of roast pig. When the pig was burned by 
accident, and found smoking hot in the ruins of the home- 
stead, the Chinese farmer who discovered what a rare viand 
it was kept burning down his houses in order to procure and 
enjoy the delicious feast. This costly method is one that we 
are pursuing in such transactions as the coal strike. Some 
good comes out of it. But, even as with roast pig, it is pos- 
sible to pay dear for the pleasure, or for an advantage which 
might be obtained with little expense by the use of common 
honesty, common sense, a little sympathy, and the desire to 
get each his own under the law of justice. 
by the publicity of the affair. Conditions are now better 
known. The possibilities of industrial conciliation are more 
bright, but the actual good secured in this costly transaction 
does not pay for its cost if the process is to be repeated in- 
definitely. We will have our roast pig; but we will provide 
for it directly, and will not burn down our houses every 
time we want it. 

Jt 


Tue death-rate in the State of Massachusetts, with the 
exception of one year, has steadily decreased since 1892. 
For the first five years of the last decade the average was 
nineteen and seven-tenths to the thousand. During the last 
five years it has fallen to seventeen and six-tenths, and dur- 
ing the last year to sixteen and eight-tenths. That is to say, 
during the current year four more people in the thousand 
are expected to live than lived through the year 1892. Now, 
so far as we can know anything about death and disease, 
this improvement has come in certain well-known ways by 
the discovery of facts concerning consumption, typhoid 
fever, scarlet fever, whooping-cough, diphtheria, and puer- 
peral fever, which has made these deadly diseases amenable 
to treatment. Death by consumption has been reduced by 
more than one-half, and several thousand lives have been 
saved in the last five years by anti-toxin treatment in diph- 
theria. An exception may be taken to this statement of 
fact by resort to former reports which show that the death- 
rate ten years ago was much higher than at some previous 
times in the history of the Commonwealth. But this is to be 
said: The rush to the cities has latterly greatly increased 
the liability to disease and death,— a liability which now has 
been met and offset by increased knowledge and skill. 
Scientific sanitation begins to be understood and practised, 
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and preventive measures are effective. This kind of prog- 
ress is better than any kind of faith cure, because it goes 
on, no matter what we think about it. 


a 


Every reform government up to date has been a cause 
of disappointment because it has failed to make good the 
promises of those who have led crusades against evil men 
and evil things. Reforms never succeed merely by a proc- 
ess of “whipping the enemy ” or “driving the rascals out ” 
or putting the principal offenders in jail. Of the ring that 
governed New York forty years ago, every prominent mem- 
ber died in exile or in jail. Poverty and disgrace overtook 
them all. And yet their power was perpetuated in other 
men like themselves; and the evil they did lived after them, 
and was multiplied many times. Those who have been af- 
flicted or distressed in mind, body, or estate by evil men 
holding office are easily organized for a personal campaign 
in which those who have wronged them are to be degraded 


and punished. The campaign over and the rascals routed,, 


each warrior returns to his tent; and the forces of evil take 
heart, and organize for a new campaign. The towns and 
cities in which conditions are steadily improving are those in 
which the intellect and conscience of the better half of the 
community are well organized and active in churches, 
schools, and the homes of the people. A bad government 
is impossible in a community where virtue predominates. A 
good government is impossible where vice rules the ma- 
jority. : 
ws 

One of our correspondents, who passes her Christian 
Register along to some one else after she has read it, sent a 
package awhile ago to a lady, a college graduate and a Con- 
gregationalist, who is an invalid. After reading them, she 
wrote: “Oh, those Christian Registers! Of course, I’m not 
Unitarian; but I don’t see why they are not Christian. It is 
the brightest paper I know. Don’t waste one of them. 
They are stimulating, they are what I need. I am hungry 
for another bundle.” ‘This kind of influence, so commonly 
neglected and so often despised, is, we believe, of first im- 
portance in the building up of a wholesome society com- 
posed of individuals who are morally helped and spiritually 
strengthened. It is inconspicuous work; but it is of a kind 
that in the long run tells, like the quiet sanitary work which 
prolongs life, wards off disease, increases comfort, and 
makes good health the basis of social progress. 


Getting On. 


There is a mysterious human instinct which impels all 
men, from the lowest to the highest, to seek improvement. 


“ To get on in the world” is a phrase which covers all kinds - 


of ambitions, from the most sordid greed to accumulate up 


to the most refined love of knowledge and its finer uses. 


During the Civil War the Sanitary Commission, coming into 
contact with freedmen, found in them a lively desire not 
only to be free, but to use their freedom as white men used 
it. The spelling-book was to them the key which was to 
unlock the storehouse of the mind, and was the thing most 
often asked for. ‘Travelling up and down the world, we 
have often met or heard of boys and girls of the humblest 
station who expressed a most lively desire to get an educa- 
tion, to be somebody and to do something. In our public 
schools some of the most surprising feats of scholarship 
are performed by boys and girls who have come out of the 
lowest social classes of Eastern Europe. They come here 
with no knowledge of the English language, begin at the 
foot of their classes, and make unbroken progress to the 
top. 

What does it all mean? The wonder and the mystery of 


* 
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it are obscured somewhat by some of the vulgar forms in 
which it manifests itself. This instinct of getting on, in the 


rich and the poor alike, often shows itself in material forms 


and gross ways. Men who have swinish appetites and apish 
desires work hard to accumulate money, that they may wal- 
low in a leisure and a luxury that are of the earth, earthy. 
But even they in their lower state illustrate the mysterious 
instinct of getting on; for they, too, are driven to\ spend 
laborious days, and make many plans to better their condi- 
tion. They are seldom content to be swine and nothing 
else. In their half-blind way they see and appreciate some 
forms of art and literature. Their tastes in architecture, 
music, and social display, may seem gross; but through them 
they rise to something better than the animal estate. Or, if 
they fail to rise, they are left behind by their companions 
and find none so poor to do them reverence. 

Repression, condemnation, opposition, and contempt 
never serve the purpose of the wise and the virtuous, 
when they are dealing with the instinct to get on, even in 

‘its baser forms. They only do good in the worlds who, 
dealing with their fellow-men, see in them this mysterious 
instinct of progress, and who minister to it. Even the man 
who robs his fellows, and then gives a million dollars to a 
church, a college, or a hospital, testifies in his stammering 
way to the universality of the desire for better things than 
we have. If the robber had been well trained in his youth, 
he would have given his million dollars, and would not have 
robbed his fellow-men. Teach him the better way, and he 
will go on doing good, and stop robbing a community. <A 
common assumption of even good people is that greed 
rules the world, and that getting, and not getting on, is 
considered the main chance. 

_ Some very energetic friends of education are now poking 
fun at classical courses, or purely intellectual subjects of 
study in colleges, of themes which engage the attention 
of students for years and which seem to have no relation 
whatever to practical life. But, let them gird as they will at 
the study which seeks no end but the highest truth and its 
most refined expression, there will still be young men and 
women — and the number of them will increase — who will 

. push every form of thought to its last possibility, no matter 
whether it pays or not. They will push on to all the heights 
and depths and to all the farthest boundaries of thought. 
In their search after truth they will have the keenest joy 
that the human mind can know. In practical affairs the 
love of power plays a great part. But the delight of exer- 
cising control and putting forth energy to accomplish great 
things, even at its best, comes out of a lower heaven than 
that in which those who are wise shine as stars in the firma- 
ment forever and ever. It is vastly to the credit of human 
nature that these refined and unpractical studies which our 
practical literary men are jeering at have now for more than 
seven thousand years engaged the attention of a class of 
men and women for whom “ getting on” in the lower sense 
has had no attraction. 

As the ages run their course, all these refined specula- 
tions of unpractical people find their ends and show their 
meaning. What could have been more to one side of the 
training of a practical man than the study of conic sections, 
— the properties of the circle and its relation to the ellipse, 
the hyperbola, and the parabola? For two thousand years 
men worked at these elegant mathematical problems simply 

‘because they were attractive symbols of truth concerning the 
relations of form and number. When speculation concern- 
ing them had reached its limit, suddenly Newton and others 
found here, made to their hands, the diagrams and laws by 
which to describe the solar system and to map out the uni 
verse. The labors of these students, who were blind to the 
practical applications of their discoveries, made navigation 
easy and a world-wide commerce possible. One day, wish- 
ing to amuse himself with a study of mathematical curves, 
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the writer asked a young electrical engineer, ‘‘ Can you give 
me the equation for the curve of signs?” “ Certainly,” he 
said. “I use it all the time. It expresses the law of un- 
dulation in a current of electricity.’’ And another electrical 
engineer said, ‘‘ When I want to know how electricity will 
behave, I do not study electricity: I study mathematics. 
And I know that always electricity will conform to the 
mathematical law.” ! 

This blind instinct to get on, whether in money-making, 
in the increase of luxury, in the knowledge of good and 
evil, in the winning of power, and in the discovery of truth, 
is the most characteristic element in our modern progress. 
Out of it come the church, the school, the college, the uni- 
versity, benevolence in its many forms, mutual helpfulness, 
and social order. If it was not put into us by some power 
known to us, it would be necessary, as Voltaire said, to in- 
vent a God to account for it. 


Evil Thinking. 


More than half the disputes, contests, and wars between 
individuals and nations are caused by misstatements which 
are not lies, but misstatements which come from misjudg- 
ments of other people. We have long since made it a rule 
never to believe without proof any statement, however posi- 
tively made, by any person, however good, if it involves the 
reputation of another person. We continually hear good 
men and women make the most positive charges against 
others concerning iniquities of various kinds. Whenever we 
have occasion to act upon such information, we always inves- 
tigate, and in the majority of cases find that the statements 
made with good intention and in full belief are simply false. 
We go further than that. Whenever we make an injurious 
statement concerning another person without investigation 
and proof, we almost invariably repent of it, finding that our 
sympathies, our prejudices, and our desires have led us to 
believe that those whom we regard as foolish and evil per- 
sons have done or said the specific evil things which were 
attributed to them. 

The general defence made by those who bring injurious 
charges against their fellow-men is that they deserve all that 
is said against them, and they accept the probability without 
evidence and think they do no injustice. Now the men 
and women who are willing to do wrong, who confess to 
themselves that they do wrong, and who commit evil deeds 
because they are evil, or who, doing them, will admit that 
they are evil, are very few, indeed. Most people persuade 
themselves that the wrong they do is right, or, if they see it 
to be wrong, that they do it under a compulsion which 
justifies them. Therefore, even very bad men and women, 
when not under stress of temptation, will not commit evil 
deeds. They will indulge themselves in the luxury of 
righteousness when they conveniently can, and congratulate 
themselves that they are so good. It may happen, then, 
that, at the moment when others were suspecting them and 
attributing to them wrong-doing, they were particularly 
virtuous and glad that the hard law of necessity was not 
pushing them into wrong courses. Naturally, they are 
grieved and resentful when they are misrepresented at the 
very moment when they have consciences void of offence. 

A lie told about a bad man, or a misstatement of his acts 
and motives, makes him angry. He may have done wrong 
many times; but, if he is accused of wrong-doing by the ad- 
vocates of a good cause at the moment when he is doing 
right, he is repelled, and the good cause suffers. If we 
throw mud enough, some of it will stick ; and a common feel- 
ing of virtuous people (who are not so good as they think 
they are) is that it is right to turn every suspicion of evil 
into an assertion of it, But the result is an exaggeration of 
the evil in the world. Faith is lost, hope is reduced, and 
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the springs of right endeavor are weakened by whatever 
accepted views of life make the stains on human character 
deeper than they are, and make the issues of the human 
heart seem more corrupt than the evidence justifies. It is a 
good rule never to repeat or to believe an injurious state- 
ment concerning an opponent or one whose influence seems 
to us injurious without investigation sufficient to create a 
certainty. In personal matters it is an excellent plan to go 
at once to the suspected person and ask for an explanation. 
We have tried it so many times with success and a better 
understanding that we have great confidence in the plan. 
In any case we are sure that investigation will, on the 
whole, teduce suspicion and increase confidence in the 
trustwo:thiness of human nature taken on the average. 


Nearer, my God, to Thee. 


To sing this as a hymn will be an intellectual pleasure, 
a passing pleasure. It is more properly a chant of action, 
the “ Marseillaise” of awakened humanity. It touches very 
close a common conviction of all people, of all sects, that we 
need a fellowship with God, a spiritual life that is rare. God 
is the ideal of human vision, the sasmmum bonum of our con- 
ceptions of good, the whole of truth and the all of life. 
All man has ever thought out or lived out or dreamed out 
of the high and noble is God. At last —and this hymn 
is the voice of nineteen centuries— humanity cries out, 
Nearer, my God, to thee, nearer to thee! We know that 
we must get out of our merely physical and commercial liv- 
ing, and reach a height of purposing that belongs, as we see, 
to the divine ideal. Shall we have ideal lives? Why shall 
we not live after our exalted ideal? Of what use is a religion 
that gives us conceptions of right and goodness wholly, or 
nearly, dissociated from our lives? Why have a Golden 
Rule that is unworkable? In what sense is God our father 
if we cannot be like him? Are we to be left here to the 
muck-rake business, while God alone, but not out of our 
vision, is forever working holiness and unselfishness? Nearer, 
my God, to thee! cries the questioning, puzzled human 
being. Let me get up from this dead level, out of this nar- 
rowness and this meanness! Let me be like God! Such 
an ambition, grand, vast, uplifting, has got into humanity; 
and in this hymn it has found voice. 

We do not forget that nearness to God meant, in the older 
theology, physical proximity. God was conceived to be en- 
throned somewhere in the universe, apart from the world; 
and the hope of the elect was to be admitted to his presence 
after death. Better views of the material universe and gen- 
eral progress in theology have largely eliminated this crude 


conception of our relations to God and of God to the world.. 


In him we live and move and have our existence. Those 
who car.not see the Father in nature and human nature will 
never see him at all. To draw near to God is wholly a 
spiritual determination. To be nearer him is to compre- 
hend the right, the honorable, the good; to obey the law of 
life and abhor death and falsehood. 

How shall we get at this higher life? Can it be carried 
on in conjunction with our every-day business and the com- 
mon trivialities of material existence? Was the celibate 
right? Has the Church made no mistake in associating 
piety with withdrawal from the world? Have all the cloister 

. and cenobite cells been so many blunders, or the mere 
expression of despair and a selfish desire to secure personal 
salvation? They certainly have been, without exception, 
associated with ideas of the future that have passed out of 
modern belief. There is a growing conviction that God is 
not a dissatisfied Creator or an angry Deity, but is the love 
and life and purpose of the universe, the right and truth 
and the ever-present help in every time of need. We are 
learning to find God in that continuous evolution which has 
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brought the better out of the worse, and ever will. God is the 


all in all, the will for rightness that works forward through 


all times. A new definition of God brings a new definition 
of duty. We no longer find the world an accursed place, 
the body a foe of the soul, self-abasement the only or chief 
virtue. What we most need now is a full development of 
this idea,— that we can live with God in the store, in the 
bank, in the field, in the shop,—live nobly, kindly, truth- 
fully, honorably, piously. So it is coming about in these 
days that there is nothing common and unclean, no 
earthly work that is alien to a truly religious life. The chief 
end of religious effort is to Christianize every feature of 
common life,— the buying and the selling, the hoeing and 
the ploughing, as well as the singing and the praying. Com- 
mercial wit and wisdom are not alien to devotion and 
holiness. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Heart to Heart. 


As my train flies through the golden plains of Southern 
Minnesota, I am meditating on the value of the brotherly in- 
tercourse we get by attending conferences. The Syracuse 
ordination, the Wisconsin and the Minnesota Conferences, 
are over. What have they accomplished? One can find at 
least a part of the answer to this question by reading his 
own heart, and finding out what the experiences have done 
for him. 


In fine human intercourse they cannot give who do not 


gain. Ina good church conference it is not alone by listen- 
ing to addresses that we receive inspiration; for there moves 
a deeper tide of the spirit as one soul meets another in the 
quiet, earnest talks between the conference sessions. In 
these heart to heart talks the preachers get into touch with 
the listeners and with each other; and all gain the supreme 


inspiration of knowing at close range the inner life, the - 


earnestness of their fellow-workers. Was it one hour or 
two that passed while Western Secretary Hawley and I sat 
and talked together in an upper chamber of Mr. Simmens’s 
hospitable home at Kenosha, and bound our lives together 
by steel bands of a mutual confidence that cannot break? 
Henceforth, though we shall serve the cause in widely 
sundered places and work but seldom in each other’s com- 
pany, we shall each have as a part of the foundation of his 
hopefulness the knowledge that the other sees life as he 
sees it, and works by principles akin to his own. 

It must needs be a great addition to the efficiency of any 
cause when its scattered workers bind themselves together 
thus in a chain wherein there is no weak link. So far as 
our cause is concerned, West is nearer East to-day by 
virtue of this and other brotherly conversations by which 
Western and Eastern representatives have come to know one 
another better. 

This accession of the power arising from friendship with 
souls dwelling afar, this broadening of sympathy through 
acquaintance with difficulties unlike our own, is lost in church 
Grant 
that at a given conference you may hear no new thing, find 
no preacher superior to your own pastor, encounter even 
some topic of open debate which does not interest you, 
yet the deeper spirit of that conference, the unpremeditated 
outbursts of enthusiasm, and the blessed discovery at first- 
hand of the faithfulness in which the work of your allies is 
done would do far more than instruct and interest you. 
They would deepen your courage, enlarge your life. They 
would reconstruct’ your attitude toward life. 

So with our ministers. 
and trust his brother ministers, and is not solicitous con- 


He who does not care to know 


ow 
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cerning their work, cannot make his influence largely useful 
in the common cause. 3 

The pessimists concerning any truly excellent cause are 
those people who do not take the trouble to understand 
other persons’ work, and so are ignorant of the measureless 
value of the life-giving oases of human earnestness that 


_ nestle patiently and forcefully in the bosom of every social 


desert. If a man shuts his eyes, and permits his) intelli- 
gence to become atrophied, and timidly drifts with every hot 
blast of the desert, he may perish in despair. But still 
there presses on the caravan of the alert souls that can 
follow a trail, and see afar the waving tree-tops that be- 
token the unfailing spring. 

From conference to conference, Hawley and I are follow- 
ing our Western trail, each stage of the toilsome journey 
cheered by the memory of the steadfast earnestness of the 
brethren we last met, and shortened by our own gladness 
for the message we carry to the next group of the faithful. 
Whatever we may be permitted to impart to these succes- 


- Sive groups, we are ourselves enlightened, strengthened, in- 


Spired at every stop by the forceful earnestness we perceive 
and honor. 

Moreover, who can estimate the value of the friendships 
that come to the regular conference attendant? Erelong, if 
he have a heart that responds to friendship and hospitality, 
he is blessed by the knowledge that in many cities and vil- 
lages there are homes that gladly await his return. These 
widening human ties constitute a stable part of the heav- 
enly wealth of life. He that is destitute of this is poor, in- 
deed. 

Finally, the good results of conferences are not confined 
to the individuals who, being present and appreciative, gain 
breadth of sympathy and an intensified courage. These in- 
dividuals go away to work in the strength of this light and 
inspiration, and so to be leaders of the higher efficiency of 
the several churches to which they belong. 

All these things will be added unto you if you will take 
part in the organic life of your little section of the working 
kingdom of God, and do what you can to deepen and 
broaden the social power of your local conference, and the 
Ministers’ Institute, and the May meetings, and the Na- 
tional Conference. - CHares E. St. Jonny. 


Current Copics. 


‘In consequence of the intelligent efforts of President 
Roosevelt and the co-operation of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
the strike in the anthracite coal regions in Pennsylvania, 
which began on May 12 of the present year, was on the eve 
of termination at the beginning of the week. On last 
Tuesday the representatives of the miners at the convention 
in Wilkesbarre, Penn., approved the plan of arbitration 
which Mr. Morgan had proposed ; and there was promise 
of a resumption of active work in the mines before the end 
of the week. Mr. Morgan’s plan of arbitration, which did 
not involve a recognition of the United Mine Workers of 
America, was modified by President Mitchell of that organi- 
zation, so that the commission shall consist of six members 
instead of five. The fersonnel of the commission, as ap- 
pointed by the President to consider the grievances of the 
miners and the representations of the operators, consists of 
Very Rev. Jobn L. Spaulding, Roman Catholic bishop of 
the diocese of Peoria; Brig.-gen. John M. Wilson, U.S.A. ; 
Judge George Gray of the United States Court of the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania; E. E. Clark of Cedar Rapids, 
grand chief of the order of railway conductors; Thomas 
H. Watkins of Stamford, a practical miner, and E. W. 
Parker of the Board of Geological Survey. Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright was named by the President as ‘recorder of the 
commission,” : 
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Many and eloquent have been the expressions of ap- 
proval from pulpit and press that have greeted President 
Roosevelt’s courageous and successful efforts to settle the 
strike. It is recognized by politicians that the President in- 
curred serious danger in the unusual course he pursued. 
Had his efforts ended in failure, his political enemies might 
have made large campaign capital out of his conduct, The 
tributes to Mr. Roosevelt that have been uttered through- 
out the country give utterance to the general feeling that the 
chief magistrate of the nation rose above parties and above 
politics at a time of serious national crisis, and by his good 
judgment and firmness succeeded in ending a situation that 
promised misfortune and suffering, to a large portion of the 
people of the United States. It was evident, just after the 
struggle was ended at the beginning of the week, that the 
situation was fully as serious as it had been supposed to be, 
and that a continuance of the strike for a month longer 
would have been a national calamity. 


wt 


Tue latest industrial combination in these days of con- 
solidation was announced atthe end of last week, when the 
United States Packing Company filed articles of incorpo- 


,Ttation under the laws of the State of New Jersey. It is 


understood that the capital of the new corporation will be 
$500,000,000, and that the name of the company is the offi- 
cial title of the so-called “‘ Beef Trust” which has been in 
process of formation for some time past. Next to the 
United States Steel Corporation the newly formed packing 
company is probably the largest corporation in point of capi- 
talization in the world; and some hint of the ultimate scope 
of its activities is conveyed by the provisions of the char- 
ter, which confers almost unlimited powers. It is under- 
stood that among the companies included in the combina- 
tion are Swift & Co., the Armours, the Cudahy Company, and 
Schwarzchild & Sulzberger. These four companies, which 
will constitute the new corporation, practically control the 
meat trade of the United States. It will remain for the 
history of the immediate future to show in what other lines 
of foodstuffs the United States Packing Company will deal. 


ed 


Hea.rny advance in the educational resources and activi- 
ties of the country is indicated by the annual report of the 
Commissioner of Education, which was recently submitted 
to the Secretary of the Interior. The report shows that the 
grand total of pupils in schools of all grades, public and 
private, in the republic for the year 1900—-oI was 17,299; 
230,— an increase of 278,520 as compared with the record 
of the previous academic period. The enrolment in spe- 
cial schools of the country for the same time brings the grand 
total up to about 17,750,000. A vast increase is shown in 
the resources of the public schools in the past thirty years. 
In 1870 the value of property used for public-school pur- 
poses was $130,380,008. At the end of June, rgor, the 
public schools represented a property valuation of $576,963,- 
o89. The expenditure on schools per capita in 1870 is 
shown to have been $1.64. In rgoo-or it was $2.93 per 
capita of the population, and the figure is the highest in the 
history of education in the United States. It indicates an 
increase of ten cents per capita over the figures for the 
year that ended in June, 1900. 


vt 


Tue first decision in an international case made by the 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague was rendered last week, 
and the United States won its claim against the Mexican 

oyernment on account of the Pious Fund. The court, 
ander the presidency of Dr, Matzen, decided that Mexico 
shall pay to the United States $1,420,682.67 in Mexican 
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currency forthwith.. This amount covers the total payment 
of annuities due from the government of the Mexican Re- 
public, and unpaid by it from Feb. 2, 1869, to Feb. 2, 1902. 
This annuity, amounting to $43,050.99, shall be paid by 
Mexico to the United States for every year after 1902 ‘ for- 
ever.” The Pious Fund was formed in 1697 by gifts made 
in trust to the Jesuits for establishing and maintaining Roman 
Catholic missions in California. The Spanish government, 
upon the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767, sequestrated all 
their property, which was afterward administered by Fran- 
ciscan orders. When Mexico became an independent state, 
the Mexican government took possession of the fund, and in 
1842 sold the property included in the fund, and guaranteed 
to the church authorities a perpetual interest of 6 per cent. 
upon it. The claim of the United States arose out of the 
fact that, when California was ceded to the United States, 
Mexico ceased to pay the interest. In 1869 a British arbi- 
trator made an award in favor of the church authorities, and 
Mexico paid $904,700 in arrears, but has paid nothing since 
then. 
Pd 


Tue reference of the Pious Fund claim to the tribunal at 
The Hague by the United States, and the prompt settlement 
of the case by that court, has exerted a profound influence 
upon the status of the general cause of arbitration in the 
Old World. While the European powers acquiesced in the 
formation of the international tribunal, there was every rea- 
son to believe that they did not regard the court as a serious 
part of the machinery of international comity. One of the 
achievements of American statesmanship is now recognized 
by the Continental powers to have been the practical in- 
dorsement of The Hague tribunal as an effective piece of 
the machinery of justice and peace among nations. An in- 
cidental result of the appeal of the case is the opportunity 
which has been given to European statesmen to observe the 
sincerity of the American policy of obtaining fair and equita- 
ble solutions of international claims without reference to 
military strength. 

Fd 


Art the end of last week it was announced by cable intel- 
ligence from Venezuela that President Castro, the head of 
the existing government, has won a decisive victory over the 
insurgents after a battle that lasted more than three days in 
the vicinity of La Victoria. It is believed that the engage- 
ment of last week will prove a serious reverse for the revo- 
lutionists, who have kept the country in a state of turmoil for 
the past two years. Up to a week ago the situation in Vene- 
zuela was so serious that the State Department of the 
United States was beginning to consider the question of a 
choice between the insurgents and President Castro as the 
actual government of the country. President Castro has 
been compelled by the exigencies of the war to remove his 
executive offices from Caracas, the normal capital, to a town 
about twenty miles away. There is reason now, in view of 
General Castro’s announcement of a decisive victory over 
General Mendoza, his rival, that the latest Venezuelan revo- 
lution will soon be at an end, and that another period of 
peace will be established in South America. 


ed 


THERE is a noticeable lull in international political activ- 
ities in the Far East. Russia has made no overt step in 
resentment of the Anglo-Japanese declaration of a mutual 
guardianship over the independence and territorial integrity 
of Korea. In China the work of reorganizing the empire 
upon the lines indicated by the recent proclamation of the 
emperor is proceeding without undue haste. British newspaper 
correspondents in China are fully convinced that Russia is 
carrying on the evacuation of Manchuria at a satisfactory 
rate of progress, in accordance with the spirit of the Anglo- 
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Japanese alliance and the insistence of the British foreign 
office. In St. Petersburg, however, there is a disposition to 
regard the withdrawal of Russia’s troops from the north-east 
province of China as a task that has no definite limit to the 
term of its completion. Russian diplomats, however, have 
not announced expressly that Manchuria will never be evac- 
uated and that it will remain a permanent part of the contin- 
uous Russian possessions in Eastern Asia. 


Brevities. 


For the present emergency cool heads and warm hearts 
are in demand. 


We have got a long way from the question, Which comes 
first in human experience, morality or religion? We are 
certain that neither is of much use without the other. 


The custom of anointing the sick is being quietly re- 
stored in the Church of England. 
prove the efficacy of the holy oil in cases of dangerous ill- 
ness. 


The way of greatness is the way of service. They who 
forget themselves in doing good to others may not always 
get applause, but the greatest men are those who have 
come to honor in that way. 


Temperance cannot characterize any community where 
the majority of the people desire and determine to have and 
to use, beyond the bounds of sobriety and the needs of 
health, alcohol, opium, and other stimulants and narcotics. 


They who say that faith will abolish suffering must either 
hold that Stephen and Paul and Jesus suffered nothing when 
they seemed to suffer, or say that they suffered when it was 
unnecessary, or else overlook experiences which have been 
common to the wise and good of all ages. 


The officers of the American Unitarian Association have 
opened a series of informal meetings at 25 Beacon Street 
for the discussion of all matters concerning the work going 
on in the building and in the field. President S. A. Eliot 
began last Monday with a charming discussion of the hopes 
and plans of the Association for the coming year. 


Why is it that men and women who never turned a card 
for money read with avidity the poker stories and other 
gambling stories which are turned out with such regularity 
by space writers in the daily papers? Why do soft-hearted 
men eagerly scan the record of the prize fight or delight 
in novels in which the decks run with gore? 


The word “ liberal’? has many meanings. A liberal Pres- 
byterian is not like a liberal Congregationalist, a liberal in the 
Unitarian Church is something different still, and a liberal 
who calls himself a Free Thinker is of quite another order. 
A few years ago the word had a much more restricted mean- 
ing, and was scornfully rejected by everything that de- 
scribed itself as orthodox. 


Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists break 
out now and then in criticism of the ancient modes of thought 
which are passing away. It seems all right, and nobody 
objects when these things come from the inside. When the 
same things come from Unitarians, suspicion is excited. 
Being on the outside, the Unitarians are accused of trying 
to make a point at the expense of their orthodox neighbors, 
and are suspected of exaggeration and uncharitableness, 
We sometimes read and wonder why true and reasonable 
things sound reasonable and right when others say them, 
Be would be regarded as ill-natured and drastic if we wrote 
them. 


Instances are cited to" 


xe 
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Victor. 


He was a hero, fighting all alone, 
A lonesome warrior, never one more brave, 
Discreet, considerate, and grave. 
He fought some noble battles; but he gave 
No voice to fame, and passed away unknown. 


So grandly to occasions did he rise, 
So splendid were the victories he planned, 
That all the world had asked him to command 
Could it his native valor understand : 

He fought himself, and, winning, gained the prize. 


— Eugene F. Ware. 


Crest Paris. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


In general appearance, Paris is surprisingly regular. It 
is not like Rome, a city of hills: it is not like New York and 
Chicago, a city of ‘‘sky-scrapers.” It is built on a compar- 
atively level plan, and it is almost as regular at the top as 
at the bottom. The height of buildings is regulated by law. 
Your eye runs down its boulevards and avenues; and, though 
you could not skate along the top of the buildings, there is a 
regularity and a uniformity which is restful and pleasing to 
the eye. Eight stories is the usual, if not the legal, limit. 
There is but one nine-story building in Paris. Its temples 
and churches are likewise modest in height. There are few 
soaring spires. The Panthéon, the Hétel des Invalides, the 
Madeleine, are domed: Notre Dame has massive but not 
exalted towers. That charming miniature of Gothic art with 
its radiant windows, Sainte-Chapelle, has but a slender little 
spire, which rises just above the Palais de la Justice as the 
gospel should rise above the law. Away off on the outskirts 
is the imposing votive church of Montmartre, which seems to 
be more out of the city than in it. But just to show that it 
could build sky-scrapers if it wanted to, and to show that it 
has something taller than anything in New York or Chicago 
or any other city of the world, there rises the light, airy 
frame of the Eiffel Tower. During the Exposition the whole 
outline of the structure was illumined with electric lights, and 
in the night all ablaze, with its search-light gleaming full on 
the dome of that magnificent monument to one of the great- 
est criminals of history, Napoleon Bonaparte, where it lin- 
gered a moment just to show the stranger where he lay, 
and then swept around the horizon as if on a more joyful 
mission. 

There is an old Paris and a new Paris. ‘The old is pict- 
uresque evep in its misery, and the new is brilliant and 
alluring. Those encircling boulevards and radiating avenues 
are the great veins and arteries of the ever-pulsing life of a 
city whose heart beats quicker and is more easily agitated 
than any city of the world. It is so easy to count its pulse, 
it is so frank, open-hearted, it is so gay and bright and effer- 
vescent, that the stranger who has been there a week thinks 
that he knows it all. And the Parisian is too polite to dis- 
pute. He simply bows and smiles, and hopes that the vis- 
itor will come again, which he is very likely to do. But not 
till he has been often enough to get the language and pene- 
trate into the life and thought of the people and enter the 
home as well as the-hotel, and know something of the school 
and the university and the church, the courts and the army, 
all the forces that are at work in the texture of French civ- 
ilization, can he know Paris, still less France. But there is 
no city in which the forces of its life are better expressed in 
its capital, and it is still true as it was when De Vigny 
wrote that Paris is the pivot of France. 

The only things which seem to roll sluggishly in Paris are 
the Seine, the omnibuses, and the coachmen hired by the 
hour. The natural vivacity of the people finds better ex- 
pression in the electric car and the automobile, of which 
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latter the number is legion ; and the death-rate has increased 
in proportion. But Paris has not the nervous, breathless 
haste of Chicago: apparently there are a multitude of people 
with a considerable amount of leisure. You think so when 
you go to the garden of the Palais Royal and to the Luxem- 
bourg and the Bois, and see the thousands who are leisurely 
dining on the broad ‘sidewalks of the boulevards. Paris 
is an ever-turning biograph: it is gay, animated, varied ; 
but the demon of haste is not the presiding genius, and Paris 
has time to be beautiful. 

Get up early in the morning, and go to the market. You 
will find the market wagons loaded with vegetables ; but the 
white turnips and the red radishes are arranged artistically 
in rows one above the other on the cart, as if they were 
flowers intended for a féte. The idea seems to be not to 
put the largest on the top, but to make the whole load look 
attractive. So you will see ingenuity and taste and an 
artistic spirit in a pile of vegetables as well as at the Luxem- 
bourg and the Beaux-Arts. The genius for attractive dis- © 
play has better scope in the stores. You walk from the 
Porte St. Martin to the Madeleine on the grand boulevards: 
it is a perpetual and fascinating exposition, and you will 
find it nowhere else in the world. With a curious kind of 
commercial piety the stores are dedicated to innumerable 
objects of worship in the calendar of Mammon as well as 
to the “Good Dog” and the “Good Child,” to various 
saints and to the virgin; and you may find an old coal barge 
on the Seine dedicated to “The Sacred Heart of Jesus.” 
But no advertisement desecrates the exterior of omnibus or 
tramway, as in London; and you can tell better where they 
are going. There are few gaps in the ceaseless procession 
of vehicles. There is a crowd that is ever moving on the 
boulevards, and a crowd that is at rest. The benignant 
width of the boulevards renders this possible. But you 
wonder perhaps why such a vast number of men and women 
prefer to dine on the sidewalks. Mais c’est Paris, and Paris 
loves to live out of, doors. And a good deal is done to 
make life out of doors pleasant. Trees are not regarded as 
enemies to urban life. You should see how they are fostered. 
A circle of earth six or eight feet in diameter is left unpaved 
around each tree, so that the water can get at its roots; and, 
independent of rains, it is some one’s duty to water these 
trees, and they are not cut down to make way for a new 
lamp-post. Then there are the gardens and the parks. Go 
to the Luxembourg on any pleasant afternoon. The maids 
are there with the babies, the boys are there sailing their 
boats on the pond, laborers and their wives are taking their 
déjeuners on the benches, teachers and children are roaming 
about, boys are playing ball and groups of men are playing 
croquet, and students are reading under the long rows of 
chestnut-trees. On the Seine, boys and men are fishing from 
the banks and from the barges with eternal and, as it seems 
to me, unrequited patience. Many times in a dozen years 
have I watched them holding their rods, but have never seen 
them land a fish. Perhaps they are simply models for my 
friends, the artists in the Trilby quarter on Notre Dame des 
Champs,— artists with long, bushy black hair who live in 
ateliers on the ground floor of the court and train vines and 
flowers in front of their windows. 

Jump on your wheel or take a cab and cross the Pont 
de la Concorde, and get into the moving panorama of 
the Champs Elysées from the Place de la Concorde to the 
Bois, Here is something for a biograph. But you cannot 
translate this moving picture without its beautiful environ- 
ment. There is a life and a dash and a variety and an 
individuality which is wholly Parisian, an ever-changing 
kaleidoscope in which color, costume, fine horses, brilliant 
equipages, swift automobiles, and snorting bicycles — the 
only term to apply to the Paris horn —are woven into a 
picture which fascinates and dazzles. Then see Paris at 
night. The same grand avenue is gay with many-colored 
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lights, the café chantant is in full blast, the grand boule- 
vards are all ablaze. Go to the Comédie Frangaise. Ac- 
customed to the old theatre, you would not know, if you had 
not been told, that it had been burned; for it has been re- 
built exactly in the same style. The busts of Voltaire and 
Molitre are there as of yore. Three dull, heavy blows on 
the floor,—a curious tradition of the French stage,— and 
the curtain rises. You may see representations of the clas- 
sic French stage, and find people laughing over the irresisti- 
ble humor of Molitre as they have been laughing for two 
hundred years and will laugh for two hundred years to come, 
or find them hushed or tearful over the tragedies of Racine, 
Victor Hugo, Sophocles, or Shakespeare. ‘A little exagger- 
ated,” you say; but you must remember that the French nat- 
ure is not so cold or phlegmatic as the German or the Eng- 
lish, and that the natural tone and accent of French life is 
more animated and dramatic than our own. It is all ren- 
dered, too, with the exquisite elegance, precision, and beauty 
of the most charming language of the world. And then you 
may go to the other end of the avenue, and find the Opéra as 
grand in proportion as the theatre is modest. Its impos- 
ing staircase and broad and elegant foyers, its great stage, 
and the brilliancy of its mse en scéne constitute together a 
luxurious and engaging setting for an opera which the New 
World has not attained nor the Old World surpassed. And, 
as between the acts you promenade in the foyers, and then 
go out on the balconies and look down the brilliant Ave- 
nue de l’Opéra with its long receding rows of lights, and see 
the procession crossing the boulevard, it seems as if the 
scenic world without were as dramatic as that within. C°est¢ 
Paris, Cest gai, Cest joli, n'est-ce pas ? 

It was a summer Sunday. At ten o’clock we went to 
St. Sulpice where Widor makes the great organ sing and 
weep and thunder. Then to the gallery of the Luxembourg 
to see the statue of Jean d’Arc, to wander a few minutes 
among the extravagant representations of Monet, to pay 
homage to “La Viérge Consolatrice,” and enjoy a score of 
other pictures. Then, after lunch, to the Louvre, to worship 
at the shrine of the so-called Venus de Milo, and see the 
amazing collection of treasures and works of art. Then 
out in the garden of the Tuileries to the terrace overlooking 
the Place de la Concorde. Forty thousand people were 
massed in the great circle below. A meeting had been 
called to protest against the closing of the Catholic parochial 
schools by the government, because of non-compliance with 
the law requiring permission to be asked of the public au- 
thorities. In the great throng thousands came to protest 
against the law, and as many more came to sustain it, and a 
great many came from curiosity; and of the latter were the 
four daughters of St. Paul, three of them at least spiritual 
children of Crothers, and rejoicing in this heritage. A troop 
of cavalry splendidly mounted and a large force of policemen 
in the centre of the plaza kept the crowd in motion, and rode 
into the thick of every scrimmage. ‘ Down with the priests!” 
shouted one side. ‘Liberty, liberty!” shouted the other. 
It was but a modern aspect of the long fight between clerical- 
ism and secularism which has been going on in France for 
a hundred years. We thought we were safe from the roar- 
ing, rushing crowd, and started to walk back through the 
garden, when suddenly, as we descended the terrace and took 
seats near a refreshment booth, there was a mad rush and a 
roar and a stampede, and we found ourselves directly in the 
path of an excited detachment of the crowd, who with sticks 
and chairs and whatever they could lay hands on were pur- 
suing a man running for his life. He dodged behind the 
chair of one of the daughters of St. Paul, and started off at a 
new angle. Pale, excited, terror-stricken, he would have 
stood but little chance, had not the cavalry come swooping 
down into the crowd. There were many bruised heads that 
day. But the daughters of St. Paul did not faint nor cry: 
they stood up like a limestone dike against the raging 
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waves; they had had a new experience of the strenuous life ; 
they “would not have missed it for anything.” A hundred 
yards away from this spot two thousand people were sitting 
in absolute silence in the garden, listening to the music of the 
Garde Républicaine, the most famous military band in 
France. And, as we sat down in this grateful calm, by a 
strange coincidence they were playing ‘The Reign of 
Terror.” Nota voice, not a whisper, could be heard. It was 
as silent as if ina sanctuary. I can think of no greater con- 
trast between the seething multitude in the Place de la Con- 
corde and the placidity of the crowd where the only baton 
was wielded by the leader of the band. 

The next night, when I went with La Bticheronne to hear 
“The Huguenots,” the rendering seemed to have a new vivid- 
ness from the scenes of the day before; and, as we rode home 
at midnight, we passed by the famous church St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, whose tower bell had sounded the signal for the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Catholics and Protestants 
have learned to live in peace, but the fight with clericalism 
goes on; and it is emancipated Catholics who have decided 


forever that the capital of France shall be Paris, not Rome. * 


Inaugural Address at Clark College. 


BY HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 


Clark college opens under happy auspices and with sev- 
enty-nine students in its Freshman Class: forty-six from 
Worcester; twenty-five from other parts of the State; and 
the remainder from Connecticut, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Rhode Island, and Delaware. Our policy of 
instruction is new in New England. We have adopted the 
group system of studies, by which we shall be enabled to 
accomplish as much in three years as is usually accom- 
plished in colleges requiring four years’ work leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. In this we have set a high 
standard. Harvard, with a four years’ course, required 
about fifty-one units of work to the degree of A.B. We 
shall require fifty units, and this can be accomplished under 
that policy and by improved methods of instruction. By 
this policy are secured the principal benefits of arbitrary 
requirements and of the elective system combined. We 
therefore expect that, when the class of 1905 closes its 
career in this new college, it will have accomplished as much 
as could be accomplished in any college of the first grade. 
This is our ambitious hope, and our expectation is to secure 
this desired result without sensational departure from well- 
established usages. These usages we must ,imitate and 
emulate, so far as they are of a high standard and have 
proved their right to be followed. We must supplement 
them wherever they are weak or faulty. We shall be happy 


indeed if these hopes can be realized in any substantial . 


degree, and the new college shall achieve for itself as a 
college the reputation which has come to the university. 

The noblest of all noblemen is the Christian gentleman. 
Probably the best service of the Christian gentleman is in 
his attitude to the public. Undoubtedly, some such impres- 
sions prevailed in the mind of Jonas G. Clark when he 
endowed this new college where young men may obtain in 
a three years’ course a practical education which shall fit 
them for useful citizenship and their work in life. But what 
is a useful citizen? First of all, he is a man who is able 
to support himself and family without burden to the com- 
munity. Second, he is a man who understands the benefits 
of good government, and who has the courage to perform 
his part in securing it. To this end he must be equipped, 
through proper training, for the performance of his duty as 
a voter and as a leader of voters.. While he may be illiter- 
ate, he must not be ignorant. Th’rd, he must be a good 
neighbor, Broadly, then, a useful citizen must be a Chris 
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tian gentleman. The question to be discussed here is, Can 
the college aid in producing or developing the,useful citizen ? 

The college, while teaching to its fullest capacity the many 
things which must be learned in a college course, has a duty 
to perform beyond mere instruction. The constant demand 
in public service is for the college and university man, the 
man who has been taught to govern his actions by his 
knowledge of the actions of others, to judge governments 
and the events of life by his knowledge of history and the 
philosophy of the events of the past. If you look. at the 
roll of public men, you find that the man trained in the col- 
lege is coming to the front in executive and administrative 
matters in a larger degree than at any previous period in 
our history. The duty of the college, then, becomes more 
and more emphatic as we consider its relation to citizenship. 
The college is for culture: it is not for technical or profes- 
sional training. It is to give the student that broad founda- 
tion of general knowledge which shall enable him to acquire 
more quickly and more efficiently the specific equipment 
which he may select for his life-work: it is to secure those 
attainments which mean the necessary equipment of the 
citizen or the Christian gentleman without regard to the 
particular line of service he may adopt. The modern cur- 
riculum aims to secure, for every student, knowledge in more 
things, that the man’s life may be more complete and full. 

This means that methods of instruction shall be so regu- 
lated and improved that the student in the modern college 
can embrace and comprehend those things which are now 
essential to the equipment of the modern citizen. The an- 
cient languages, mathematics, and philosophy will still hold 
sway in all educational institutions; but the wisdom of the 
present time indicates that the study of the ancient lan- 
guages is not to make Greek or Roman citizens, or French 
or German citizens, by the study of modern languages, but 
to produce the very best American citizen. ; 

College work should be undertaken in general for its own 
sake, not because a man can earn more money on account 
of his college training, but because he is to be made a better 
man through the influence of that training. Lessons from 
the past emphasize the value of the work of the present. 
By his college training he acquires that best ability of all 
abilities, adaptability. He is armed in every direction; 
and if, in his training, it can be impressed upon him that 
honorable action, the highest private and public virtue, and 
the keen comprehension of all that is good and right and 
strong are essential to the educated man above all others, 
then his college work has accomplished a double result. 

The college has a higher function than the training of a 
man to shrewd manceuvre and political astuteness or for 
the rostrum. He is to be trained as a man in all that 
term comprehends. This means that the college should 
cultivate habits of self-government as one of the best les- 
sons to prepare men for good citizenship. If habits of self- 
government are inculcated in the college, the student will 
be apt to recognize the value of good government, and con- 
form his conduct in accordance with high ethical precepts. 
This is the keynote of self-government in any community,— 
the recognition of the rights and the duties of others. 

We shall send young men from this institution to take 
their part in the great conflicts of life. They must learn to 
know what labor is; that it is not merely working with the 
hands, but working with the mind and the intellect, and that 
it is honorable in accordance with its motive. They will be 
taught that, when they go from our doors, they will have to 
meet the great problems of life. Hence there will be empha- 
sized here the principles of action which ought to govern 
men in their relations to each other and to the public. 
Civics, applied economics, supplementing the lessons of all 
history, can have but one influence,—the development and 
attainment of the good and useful citizen. 

The position of the college as an aid to the production of 
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the good citizen is not an isolated one. It has a rélation to 
the State and to the religion of the Christian. The great 
purpose of good citizenship is loyalty to country, loyalty to 
humanity, loyalty to every right and grand principle. Re- 
ligion teaches this, if it teaches anything worth teaching. 
The college in its relation to the Church should aid in this 
practical work of the development of the human individual 
character. < 

‘To give, not take ; to serve, not rule; to nourish, not de- 
vour; to help, not crush; if need, to die, not live.” Here is 
the true and the sublime essence of citizenship; and the 
good citizen is the man who holds himself ready to serve or 
to be served, to labor or to sacrifice, to give himself for his 
country’s good, to reverence all that helps to develop the 
nation. The college can help in this grand work, not only 
in insisting that the college training is good for itself 
alone and for the culture which it provides, but in instruct- 
ing young men that there is something beyond and some- 
thing higher to be attained. This particular work can be 
done by the college not alone through systematic study, not 
through daily lessons alone, but by the silent, impressive in- 
fluence of the character of the -men who have been set to 
their great task. 


One World at a Time. 


To turn away from useless and barren speculations; to 
persistently withdraw our thoughts from the unknowable, the 
inevitable, and the irreparable; to concentrate them on the 
immediate present and on the nearest duty; to waste no 
moral energy on excessive introspection or self-abasement or 
self-reproach, but to make the cultivation and the wise use 
of all our powers the supreme ideal and end of our lives; 
to oppose labor and study to affliction and regret; to keep 
at a distance gloomy thoughts and exaggerated anxieties ; 
‘to see the individual in connection and co-operation with 
the whole”; and to look upon effort and action as the main 
elements both of duty and happiness!— William Edward 
fTartpole Lecky. 


The New Country Life 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


The evolution of a new country life is going on so rap- 
idly and so thoroughly as to be revolutionary. Those of us 
who have had the hills and the valleys, the birds, the 
brooks, and the fresh air, are now getting those privileges 
which for ‘seventy-five years have belonged to the city only. 
Less than ten years ago the Bell Telephone Company de- 
cided it was inexpedient to undertake country lines, From 
the standpoint possible to be taken at that time it was 
thought to be an unwise investment. To-day the propor- 
tion of phones to the population is much larger in the 
country than in the cities, while the uses made of the sys- 
tem are far greater. 

In one city of New York State, with its 60,000 popula- 
tion, the telephone companies, inclusively, have less than 
2,000 subscribers, or one to thirty people,— possibly one to 
every six families. In an adjacent township there are 200 
subscribers out of a population of 2,500, or one to about 
twelve persons. This proportion is rapidly advancing in 
favor of the country. | Remotely situated farm-houses are 
learning the power of this instrument to create a neighbor- 
hood, and at the same time to establish easy connection 
with markets, stores, depot, and post-office. 

The chief point is of course the abolition of that isolation 
which has so long been the curse of farm life. Steam con- 
centred population about the power, but steam power could 
never be profitably used more than a quarter of a mile from 
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the generator. This made its application to farm work ex- 
ceedingly limited. It belonged to the town, to the factory, 
and to manufactures. The country was left to get along 
with animal power and wind power. Agriculture remained 
practically in the eighteenth century through the whole of 
the nineteenth. It is the power that makes the age. Then 
came the telegraph to lock cities together, but it did not 
relieve the country. The speculator learned the prices of 
farm crops at Liverpool or New York, and bought up prod- 
uce at such prices as he chose to offer. With the rural 
telephone all this changed. The farmer is in close connec- 
tion with the markets, and knows the real value of his 
cheese, his apples, and his wheat. He deals intelligently, at 
every point. 

From a daily paper we read that in an Indiana town a 
telephone church service was instituted recently, whereby 
hundreds of people in the village itself and in the outlying 
districts listened to the church services while at their 
houses. There had been a telephone war for several 
weeks; and the Central Union Company submitted a propo- 
sition to the minister that they would put up telephones 
in every church in the town, so arranged that every patron 
could listen to the preacher while remaining at home. This 
arrangement made it possible for any telephone user to lis- 
ten to services at an Episcopal or a Baptist or a Methodist 
or a Presbyterian church. The result was very satisfactory, 
and those who listened could distinguish every word of the 
services. There were invalids listening to the exercises, 
who had not been to church for many a year. This is the 
future of all our social services. The organization of the 
town about the school makes it quite probable that there 
will be, not far in the future, a dropping together of the 
sects and a united town religious service. The economic 
changes will be as sterling as the intellectual. In my own 
house my sons frequently play the violin and organ for a 
grouping of a dozen or more families scattered over a 
radius of two or three miles. The music is heard as per- 
fectly in the most remote house as in the nearest. In the 
same way the women of a circuit have established tele- 
phone tea-parties. At a certain hour they sit down to their 
phones, drink their own tea, and distribute the gossip. 
Imagine how each one puts in an extra lump of sugar. We 
imagine that news is softened that goes over the phone. At 
any rate, the tongue will lose its rapid gait. Each person 
will have a hearing. Such a party requires no special 
dressing, no labor of walking nor waste of time. There 
is no reason why this sort of service may not cover much 
club work, 

From Indiana, word comes of the establishment of a tele- 
phone news service. Once each day the word ‘ Attention ” 
calls each subscriber to take his place at his phone. “Now 
set your watches or clocks: it is exactly five o’clock.” 
Then follows a summary of the news of the day from all 
over the world. This is followed by a brief statement of 
local events, and then of market reports. The service 
covers a whole county, and is limited to exactly half an 
hour. When the time is up “Good-night” closes the ses- 
sion. Precisely how much is involved in this innovation it 
is difficult to estimate. The effect will certainly be to make 
the farmer the best posted man in the world. His news 
will be digested and sifted of rubbish. His reading will 
hereafter be something quite different from the common and 
undigested olla-podrida of the newspaper. 

Teamsters have phones, “because they would lose 
orders.” Doctors are consulted over a radius of three or 
four miles by the phone, and their advice is received hours 
before they can make a personal visit. Orders from the 
store or butcher come in two or three miles, In rural dis- 
tricts this will necessitate more team service on the part of 
the dealer and less on the part of the purchaser. The 
farmer will not be compelled to drive into town for a gallon 
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of kerosene or a pound of nails. The change will be greatly 
to the advantage of home life. The village will cease to be 
the centre of attraction, where on every visit the farmer 
drops a few nickels. He himself lives at the centre of crea- 
tion quite as much as the man at the store or the saloon. 
With his habits of town going and spending broken, he will 
have more of time and money to devote to his own house 
and farm. This is only one of the ways in which the Old 
Country is becoming the New Country. 
CLINTON, N.Y. 


A Great Moral Issue stirs England. 


BY S, I. TONJOROFF. 


Seldom in recent British history have the people of Eng- 
land been so profoundly stirred by a purely moral issue as 
they have been by the education bill which the government 
is trying to pass through Parliament. The aim of the bill 
on the authority of a recent definition of it by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, the secretary for the colonies, is to provide 
religious instruction in the schools of England. Inasmuch 
as the Anglican Church is the Established Church of England, 
it is intended that the religious instruction shall be placed 
under the authority of that Church. The bill is general in 
its scope, and makes contributions to the support of the 
schools compulsory upon members of all denominations 
alike. 

The agitation against the bill has been universal through- 
out England and Scotland. The non-conformist conscience 
has been thoroughly aroused by the prospect of sectarian 
schools supported by the State, and the expressions of 
opposition to the bill from Protestant sources outside of 
the Church of England has grown in vigor and persistence. 
To the objections of religious denominations has been 
added an almost unanimous protest from workingmen’s 
organizations throughout the United Kingdom. Frequent 
mass meetings, attended by noteworthy outbursts of feeling, 
have been held under the auspices of denominational bodies 
and labor and other civic organizations, to exert pressure 
upon Parliament to insure a defeat of the bill when it shall 
come before that body for a vote. 

It is quite apparent that the British government did not 
expect so wide-spread and so determined an opposition to 
the bill when it first framed it, and Mr. Balfour is taken 
completely by surprise by the storm of protest which it has 
evoked. 

Mr. Chamberlain, at a recent conference of Liberal Union- 
ists in Birmingham, admitted that the bill did not meet with 
his entire approval on broad moral grounds, but assured his 
followers in the Commons that the government was too far 


committed to the measure to be able to withdraw it, even if 


it should wish to do so, without a serious loss of prestige. 
He therefore urged the Liberal Unionists to stand solidly 
with the Conservatives in their support of the bill. If the 
measure were defeated, Mr. Chamberlain assured them, the 
government would be compelled to resign, and the country 
would have to face the uncertainty of a cabinet reorganiza- 
As a matter of fact, it has 
been apparent from the outset that Mr. Balfour, who suc- 
ceeded the Marquis of Salisbury as premier of England, 
was the father of the educational bill, and unwittingly had 
staked his political fortunes upon its passage through Par- 
liament substantially in its original form. Therefore he 
cannot withdraw the bill, although it is apparent that he is 
willing to accept some amendments to it as a concession to 
its opponents. Even if such concessions were made, how- 
ever, they could not be of such a nature as to touch upon 
the essential character of the measure. Therefore, it is 
taken for granted that the struggle over the issue will con- 
tinue to the very last moment in the House of Commons. 
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The Conservative members, who largely represent constit- 
uents who are predominantly of the Anglican confession, 
will not place themselves in a difficult position by voting 
for the bill, because by so voting they will meet the views of 
their constituents. The full embarrassment of the situa- 
tion, however, has fallen upon the Liberal Unionists. The 
members of that party in Parliament represent, for the most 
part, constituencies in which the non-conformists are in the 
majority. These non-conformists are calling loudly upon 
their representatives to oppose the establishment of a public 
school system which they regard as reactionary and as cal- 
culated to interfere seriously with liberty of conscience and 
with complete religious freedom. The Liberal Unionist 
members of Parliament, therefore, are placed between the 
two horns of a dilemma, Mr. Chamberlain has warned 
them plainly that, if they do not stand solidly for the edu- 
cational bill,-they will wreck the party. Their constituents, 
on the other hand, promise them righteous vengeance at the 
polls if they vote for the government’s measure. 

The attempts of the Liberal Unionist members of Parlia- 
ment to present the bill to the view of their constituents 
as a harmless measure, not necessarily involving liberty of 
conscience or of religious belief, have met with small suc- 
cess. Together with the Liberals and the Radicals, the 
Liberal Unionists have shown that it is impossible for 
them to approve of Mr. Balfour’s project for the reorgani- 
zation of the public’schools, It is quite apparent that, if a 
general election were to take place in the United Kingdom 
at this time, Mr. Balfour’s government would find itself cer- 
tainly with a greatly diminished majority, and probably with 
a helpless minority in the House of Commons. 

New YorK. 


The Gospel of Physics. 


BY DR, C, T. STOCKWELL, 


A recent editorial in the Christian Register says: “ From 
the time of primitive man until now men have been much more 
largely influenced by mutuality than by conflict. The ad- 
vancement of life, as science is more and more clearly 
showing, has been the result of co-operation much more 
largely than of competition.” 

A clear conception of the laws and methods of physical 
evolution, if we may draw any distinction between physical 
evolution and human evolution, affords a strong affirmative 
to the statement quoted. In fact, from such a point of view 
it should be clearly apparent that there can be possible no 
advancement of life save as life co-operates with life; for 
mutuality is indeed the true law of life, not only in all the rela- 
tions of men, but in the relations of the ultimate particles of 
matter as well. 

Has organic evolution a gospel, a veritable gospel, for 
man to-day? In the blazing light of the new physics, the 
new chemistry, I am persuaded that it has a most important 
and far-reaching gospel; for, if rightly apprehended, we 
find therein the veritable ‘“‘narrative of God.” 

Ever since Prof. Tyndall uttered those momentous words 
in his Belfast address concerning his vision of the vast po- 
tentialities that exist in the ultimate particles of matter, sci- 
entific men have been, gradually at first, but rapidly of late, 
coming to the conclusion that Prof. Tyndall’s vision, daring 
as it then seemed, was but a faint gleam of what now seems 
assured truth. 

Only a brief outline can here be given of his is be- 
ginning to be taught by many scientific men of the highest 
rank. Let us enumerate merely some of the fundamental 
principles that are being set forth: — t 

The primal law of evolution is psychic..: Life and con- 
sciousness are universal. There exists no atom of matter 
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that is not alive and conscious. The first cause and method 
of evolution is choice, sometimes termed affinity. Energy 
directed by consciousness is the fundamental fact in the 
universe. 

In what may more properly be called the method of evolu- 
tion, affinity is assumed to be the first phenomenon in the pro- 
cess of upbuilding or world-building ; and affinity is explained 
as ‘choice of association in atoms and molecules, by which 
new kinds are developed by the development of new orders 
of units through their incorporation into one body.” Affin- 
ity is thus the choice of particles to associate in bodies. 
Thus worlds and all forms of organic life are built up. In 
short, we thus have evolution; and'the method is seen to 
be that of co-operative association, induced by the primal 
fact or principle of conscious choice, which inheres in the 
most ultimate form of matter. 

If we go back of matter, as we must now do, we find that 
it resolves itself into multiple forms of. energy, so that mat- 
ter is, in fact, fast becoming an antiquated term, if we wish 
to speak with scientific accuracy. The alternative is con- 
sciously directed energy, and Prof. Cope strongly submits 
that consciously directed energy is the best possible scien- 
tific definition of life. It follows, then, that the ultimate 
fact in the universe, as far as human perception can go, is 
Life. That life, thus considered, is universal, all must ad- 
mit who comprehend the vortex-ring theory of matter and 
the universality of that immaterial substratum called the 
ether, from which all known world phenomena proceed in 
orderly evolution, not creation. That word “creation,” it may 
be said, is even more out of date than the word “ matter.” 
It is fast becoming absolutely meaningless as an exact term. 
And with these must also go the word “death” ; for, in the 
light of the foregoing, where is there any room left for it? 
Death is not “dying ’’: it is already dead. The poet’s vis- 
ion is already verified by the new gospel of physics. 

Much might be said in elaboration of each of the forego- 
ing scientific deductions, but I will deal with only one; and 
I venture to do this for the purpose of bringing out the 
physical basis for your remark that ‘‘ mutuality is the true 
basis of life.” 

Major J. W. Powell, who recently died in Washington, 
and who was one of America’s most prominent scientists, as 
‘‘ hard-headed ”? withal as could be desired, published a 
book three or fours years ago which, quite possibly, will 
better serve to perpetuate his memory than all else he 
achieved, officially or otherwise. Its title is ‘‘Truth and 
Error; or, The Science of Intellection.” In this little book he 
claims, as a scientific fact, that affinity is the primal law in 
evolution; and he defines affinity as the conscious co-opera- 
tive association of atoms, He thus makes co-operative as- 
sociation, or mutuality, the method of evolution, and con- 
scious choice of the ultimate particles of matter the primal 
principle of evolution. Let us consider this matter for a 
moment. What implications follow? If true, the psychic 
element has never been absent from our world; and, further, 
it has ever been the dominant element, the directing energy. 
More than this, do we not get here a bright gleam of Good 
Will resident at the heart of the universe? 

Again, it must be clearly apparent to any one who gives 
the matter careful thought that, from the physical point of 
view, co-operative association is the method of evolution. 
And what is voluntary co-operative association but the very 
embodiment, in organic form, of the Golden Rule, the prin- 
ciple of each for all and all for each? Could we have had 
molecules, cells, worlds, or any organic forms whatever upon 
any other method? Is it not clear, then, that the Golden 
Rule is the fundamental basis of organic evolution, and does 
it not apply as inexorably to human relations and the up- 
building of all social relations as to' the processes of physical 
world-building? .This, surely, is the lesson taught by the 
gospel of physics; and it seems to be grounded upon the 
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“narrative of God” as read in these eventful days by the 
new science. 

The Golden Rule, then, is not of man’s invention. It is, 
rather, a discovery by man of a cosmical principle as old as 
the foundations of the universe. It is an external cosmical 
fact to which man must learn to adjust his life in all its rela- 
tions if he would best consult even his own well-being. 
There can be no higher evolution of society or of the in- 
dividual upon any other basis. It is perfectly safe to say, 
in my opinion, that the great majority of physicists and 
biologists will assent to such a statement. 

In justice to Major Powell it should perhaps be stated 
here that, while he holds that the atoms are conscious, exer- 
cise choice, judgment, etc., we do not find thought and rea- 
son present until the animal stage in evolution is reached. 
His contention however is that in the atoms we have the 
substrata of all the mental phenomena known to the highest 
forms of organic life. Doubtless very many of our natural- 
ists will disagree with Major Powell here, and claim that the 
phenomena of thought and reason are clearly apparent in 
the plant world, and with good reason. However, the psy- 
chology of plant life remains unwritten, if not, as yet, unde- 
termined. Scientific work along this line is being done; and 
results, as far as I am informed, point to the conclusion in- 
dicated above. 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Blessed are the Meck. 


BY C. E. COFFIN. 


A soft snow was falling, the first in the winter of 1852, 
dotting the low roof, the evergreens, and the grass on and 
about a log house in Mississippi, so far to the South that a 
sight of snow made the children wild. 

Entreaties from their elders, and a sniff of “‘mammy’s” 
good breakfast, however, prevailed; and they gathered ex- 
citedly around the table,—two rosy lads, a little girl, who 
climbed into a high chair by her father, and‘a rollicking, 
chubby boy, who had to be helped a bit to his bib and chair 
near his mother, 

The snow had made the children forget that it was the 
little girl’s birthday; and all were surprised when she found, 
in her silver cup, a book, a small black, cloth-bound copy of 
the New Testament. It had been placed there by a dear 
auntie, who never, never forgot, and who now took the book 
from the child, and read from a fly-leaf, ‘To C on her 
fifth birthday, from Auntie.” 

There were very few books for children in Mississippi 
then, and to own one was a delight, so that this little Testa- 
ment went around the table to be handled and admired. 
When it came back to its owner, the auntie took it, found a 
place, and asked the child toread. The little girl was glad 
to see the verses chosen were what she called “‘ the Blesseds”’ ; 
and, almost knowing them by heart, she read them well. 
When she finished, her father gave her the best piece of toast, 
pulled one of her long curls, and said,— 

“‘ Splendid for my five-year-old little woman!” 

And her mother added,— ; 

“Those verses are the Beatitudes, and I hope you will 
always know them.” 

It was the custom in this home, on every birthday, to give 
a beautiful frosted cake. This its owner cut, and carried 
round to every one in the house first, then to the servants in 
the big kitchen in the yard. To-day, as the child went from 
one to another, she was pondering over the long word her 
mother had used,— “ Be-at-i-tudes.” Mamma hoped she 
would always know them: what did it mean? 

With that instinct, or trait, of the child, that leads it to 
prefer to reason out for itself rather than ask of older peo- 
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ple questions of serious import, this one, before she had 
made the round with her cake, and seated herself in her lit- 
tle chair to enjoy her own slice, had clearly and positively 
concluded that her mother meant she was to know and ad- 
mire these things in grown up people; and it brought with it 
a feeling of relief, because it could not be expected of her, 
a child of five, to be or do these Blesseds; only to always 
know them in older people. 

So the birthday of the Testament, the flying snowflakes, 
auntie’s thought, father’s praise, mother’s advice, with the 
long word, all became a memory; and the child grew apace. 


“ Whatever Lowell sang about a day in June, can that 
‘rare’ glory eclipse one October gives? ‘Truly there is one 
glory of the spring, and another glory of the fall.” So 
spoke the elder one of two women, as they trudged through 
wood, and across fields white with open cotton-balls, to pay 
a visit to a dear black mammy. 

Not a mammy of the old régime, but one whose date of 
service to the speaker began in the early days of freedom, 
when responsibility was new, and life was hard. 

In the woods these two followed a well-worn pathway, but 
showing, that day, little sign of recent use. Up a slope from 
a pretty stream they walked, and, feeling a bit weary, 
stopped by a fallen tree, and sat to rest on its great gray 
trunk. All about them shone October’s colors. Sumachs 
blazed scarlet; sweet-gums wore the richest tints of reds, 
yellows, and greens; dogwood berries, persimmons, and 
haws were ripening; little post-oak and white-oak acorns 
fell; and a troop of bronze turkeys had strayed into the 
wood, to share this harvest with a flock of quail. 

From their seat the strollers held out hands to the tur- 
keys, calling, ‘ Pee-pee-pee”; and the gentle things came 
close, showing the rainbow hues in their glossy feathers, 
while the old gobblers strutted like soldiers on parade. 

“ Mammy’s pets,” said the older woman. “They came to 
her home from the one that was ours, and they seem to like 
the path that lies between. Dear old mammy! her feet 
alone wore this pathway, as she came to our home to wash 
and iron, cook and scrub. No one of us is left there; and, 
if there were, she no longer has the strength to toil. How 
glad I am to be able to see her once a year, and to find her 
in her own home, resting now, after the burden and heat of 
her strenuous day! Do you know, when I look into her 
earnest, patient face, I seem to say, ‘Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth,’ or this of Whittier’s : — 


‘ Leaning on Him, make, with reverent meekness, 
His own thy will, 
And, with strength from Him, shall thy utter weakness 
Life’s task fulfil.’ ” 


“T have not known her so long and so thoroughly as you 
have,” replied the other; ‘but it seems to me mammy is’ 
too decided, too positive a character to be called meek. Think 
how she grows indignant if her integrity or truthfulness 
is questioned, or her fine common sense and good judg- 
ment, her insight into human nature; but, oh! I do not 
want to moralize about mammy: I want to see her! Come, 
let’s go on. I only know, when I am well and happy, I want 
her near to share it; and, when I am sick or sorrowful, no one 
can heal and comfort like her,” 

“So you feel that meekness is too passive a grace,” the 
first speaker continued, as they left their resting-place and 
turned into a cotton-field, just beyond which was mammy’s 
home. ‘So it is often considered; but, like patience and 
all the quiet virtues, it comes from struggle, is won, not 
bestowed. But I was thinking of our mammy before you 
knew her, and when I first had her competent, willing service. 
Try to imagine her taken— by the emancipation, which was 
in truth a mighty blessing, but, nevertheless, a mighty vent- 
ure — from a comfortable home, whose mistress had all care 
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and responsibility of her and her children, clothed, fed, 
nursed and doctored when sick; from this shelter, care, 
and protection thrown out into the world with a husband 
who was often brutal, often drunk; no money, no education; 
and babies, babies, until she was the mother of twelve. At 
this time her ‘ man’ would go, on the first of January every 
year, to some land-owner, make a contract to cultivate so 
many acres for such a share of the harvest ; move his family 
into a tenant’s cabin, perhaps miles from any neighbor; get 
“an advance on the crops’ enough to feed and clothe them 
all for half the year; go to work in the spring, and plant a 
large acreage in cotton and corn; and then, long before time 
to gather it, become the willing tool of some petty politician, 
take his pay in bad whiskey for riding day and night to 
canvass among his people, leaving wife and children to 
finish up all farm work for the year. The last hoeing and 
ploughing they would do, and in August go into that fiery 
furnace, the ‘fodder field,’ thence to the corn-gathering and 
cotton-picking, till late in December. When the division came 
the man would appear on the scene, cross and drunk, irri- 
tated to find the crop a poor one, their part gone already in 
‘advance,’ The land-owner would be disappointed, often- 
times giving more than they had earned, just for mammy’s 
sake, but invariably turning them off because the man was 
so totally unreliable. 

“Tt was during these years she came to us, walking miles 
to work for fifty cents a day, that she might eke out the 
living and buy clothes for her children. Then it was I saw 
her endurance, her silent, patient suffering, her fidelity, her 
increasing industry. Hers was not a nature too uncultured 
to suffer keenly, and her love for her children was as pure 
and deep as if her birth and breeding had been gentle. But 
here we are.” 

In her doorway mammy waited, expecting, watching for 
her guests. Like Mrs. Whitney’s home-makers, ‘‘ her house 
was all garnished behind her,” and in front was the pretty 
front yard: grass green and mowed; on each side, in the 
centre, a triangular bed, full of verbenas, balsams, petunias, 
and cypress vines. Walks, swept and covered with white 
sand, led around the gay flower-bed up to the door. There 
with vines drooping all about her, her little figure drawn, 
bent, almost twisted by disease, but her intelligent face full 
of welcome, of brightness, of blessedness, she waited. 

Her pleasure, when her ‘‘ white folks” came to see her, 
was to have them stay to tea, to let her serve them. While 
they sat enjoying her dainties, she would occupy a low chair 
apart and talk. This time, as their converse had been of 
her, the friends led her to speak of herself; and the younger 
of the two said : — 

“Mammy, years ago, when they tell me your old man 
helped you so little and hindered you so much, did you 
never want to drive him off; make him leave? You knew 
you and the children would be better off without him.” 

“No, child, I took him for better or for worse; and, though 
it do look hard to believe, I have always loved him. There 
was always some good in him. 

“So it was I ‘lowed I’d toil and toil to git us a home; 

and I did. He den begin, like I say he gwine ter,— begin to 
' take an interest in it. He built de house; and, honey, 
you’ve got no idee what poor, old, washed-away land these 
four acres was. And now look at ’em! Nice house, fine 
orchard, best garden spot on dis ridge,— all his work, and 
dat in his ole age. Let me tell you something, chillern. I 
ain’t like er heap er niggers. I don’t think dat de meetin’- 
house is de onliest dwellin’-place ob de Lord, nor dat 
shoutin’ and prayin’ is all ob religion. So I studied to git 
de ole man to reclaimin’ dis land, fillin’ up de gullies, en- 
richin’ ob de soil; and I knowed whilst he done it he would 
natchully be doing de same to his soul. 

“Work is mighty good medicine: jes’ work on, and say 
nothin’ to nobody but to de Lord, I ain’t no educated 
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person, and can’t rightly say things; but it is dis way, even 
when your trouble is of your own makin’, de good Lord will 
make it go a long way toward er educatin’ you, if you takes 
up de cross an totes it like he wants you to tote it. 

““My ole man he drinks whiskey and squanders money 
yit, but nothin’ like he used to do. Speaking of de Lord 
makes me think about er little book, what de chillern 
brought here along wid all dem you give us when de ole 
home was broke up. Hits er Testament, and precious it 
have been to me; but, honey, I thinks you must want it, 
kase just lately my little grand-daughter can read writin’, 
and she read tother night how ’twus give to you when you 
was five years old, and I gwine to get it "fore I forgits.”’ 

“No, mammy,” said the older one of the listeners, ‘no, 
you keep it; but I believe I should like to take it into my 
hand again, and read the verses I did the day it was given 
to me.” 

Once more the “Blesseds’’ were read from the little, 
black volume, all worn now and falling to pieces. Quickly ~ 
the autumn evening seemed to change to a bright morning 
long ago, and the child’s idea of the Beatitudes flashed 
through the woman’s mind. 

“ Not an hour ago, mammy,” said the reader, as she fin- 
ished, “I was fitting one of these verses to you or you to it. 
I think, too, I was entirely right. At five I felt I ‘knew’ 
these words; but at fifty how much richer they seem! ‘It is 
only living that unravels.’ ” 

Jackson, Miss. 


Spiritual Life. 


My daily task, whatever it be, that is what mainly educates 
me. All other culture is mere luxury compared with what 
that gives.— W. C. Gannett. 


B 


It is God that speaks in secret promptings. The Spirit 
will leave you if you refuse obedience: every warning dis- 
regarded is a door closed against future progress, If you 
do not now the good which you can, the time will come 
when you cannot do the good which you would.— rederic 
H. Hedge. 

Sd 


Believe that you are a child of God, placed here amid 
these natural and social relations that you may perfect your- 
self in mind and heart and character, both for your own and 
others’ sake, and to fit yourself for your ultimate heritage of 
immortality. Do this, and your life will acquire dignity, 
character, and peace.— Selected. 


ad 


The child must be a child, the man a man; 
And surely He who metes as we should mete, 
Could we his insight use, shall most approve, 
Not that which fills most space in earthly eyes, 
But what — though Time scarce note it as he flies — 
Fills, like'this little daisy at my feet, 
Its function best of diligence in love. 
—Thomas Burbidge. 


I can say for myself that, in the highest of all learning, 
that which appertains to spiritual culture and to the immor- 
tal being, my best teachers have been those in the most 
obscure condition, to whom I have gone as their official 
teacher and guide in spiritual things, but have found our of- 
fices reversed, and have come away laden by them with the 
very gifts which it seemed my province to bestow.—4. P. 
Peabody. 
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« October Song. 


If this be October, ’tis the maid I’ve sought so long! 
I have traced her through the dying 
Summer with song. 
I have seen her garments flying 
Nights in June 
Down the crimson West beneath the moon! 


If this be October, then, this dark-eyed, ruddy maid, 
With the amber in her tresses, 
All in gold arrayed, 
Let me sing while yet she dresses 
The still woods 
And the scarlet sumach solitudes! 


Let me sing, nor think of gloom, the while she crowns her 
brow 
With the woodbine reddening 
Round the yellow bough! 
Nothing sorrowful or saddening 
Brings she here, 
Only ripe fulfilments of the year! 
— Arthur Upson. 


Literature. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT TO 
HIs Son. By George Horace Lorimer. Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co... $1.50.— This is 
a book of the David Harum order. The 
imaginary author of these letters has some of 
the wit, the humor, the low business ideals, and 
the streak of sentiment which made the famous 
horse-trader popular among business men. 
Old Morgan Graham, as he was known on 
*change in Chicago, describes himself very well 
when he is painting for his son the portrait of 
Milligan, the overseer, under whom young 
Graham has got to learn his business. The 
young man doesn’t like him, but his father 
tells him that that isn’t the question. The 
question is how Milligan likes him, and he 
says: “I understand all about Milligan. He’s 
a cross, cranky old Irishman with a temper 
tied up in bow-knots, who prods his men with 
the bull-stick six days a week, and schemes to 
get them salary-raises on the seventh, when he 
ought to be listening to the sermon; who puts 
the black-snake on a clerk’s hide when he sends 
a letter to Oshkosh that ought to go to Kala- 
mazoo, and begs him off when the old man 
wants to have him fired for it. Altogether, 
he’s a hard, crabbed, soft-hearted, loyal, bully 
old boy, who’s been with the house since we 
took down the shutters for the first time, and 
who’s going to stay with it till we put them up 
for the last time.” Young Graham goes to 
Harvard College, and wants to go to Europe; 
but the “old man” tells him that he has “seen 
hundreds of boys go to Europe who didn’t 
bring back a great deal except a few trunks of 
badly fitting clothes.” He wants his son to 
strike an average somewhere between Harvard 
College and the packing-house. 


TOWER OR THRONE. By Harriet T. Com- 
stock. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—f$1.50. 
Mrs. Comstock’s interpretation of the character 
of Queen Elizabeth is wonderfully sympathetic, 
true to the expressed desire to make the reader 
think kindly of ‘one to whom history has not 
always been kind.” . She has. respected faith- 
fully the “milestones” beside the road of history. 
“At such a date the little maid was born: at 
such and such a place she was bred and 
tutored”; but between the milestones her fancy 
roams untrodden ways, seeking to reconstruct 
the life of the young girl who was not always 
princess or queen. The painful features of 
Elizabeth’s childhood are indicated rather than 
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minutely described; and. the qualities which 
distinguished Elizabeth as queen are fore- 
shadowed in the youthful days, as indeed they 
must have been. So true to probability has 
Mrs. Comstock been that she gives us rather a 
series of lifelike pictures than an ordinary 
romance. In this case, history itself is romance 
enough; for no more brilliant, dramatic figures 
ever appeared in fiction than Henry VIII. and 
his ill-fated queens, Mary, Lady Jane Grey, and 
Elizabeth, even when seen in barest historical 
outline. Mrs. Comstock has a fine understand- 
ing of baby hearts and the eager desires of 
untrained wills. These troubled times afford 
her a fitting setting for those picturesque and 
interesting figures. 


THE HEART OF THE Docror. By Mabel 
G. Foster. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50—The Italian quarter of Bosten, pictur- 
esque, foreign, fascinating, is the setting for 
this love-story, and affords opportunity for ad- 
venture, romance, heroism, mystery, and a spice 
of danger. The good young doctor and the 
lovable Boston maiden of an old family are 
charming young folks, in their way; but the 
reader will give his whole heart to the romantic 
Celestia and her Barone, La Signorina, Miss 
Cutter with her sharp tongue and her undis- 
guised hostility to her neighbors, even wicked 
old Bettina and the rest of the eager, hard- 
working Italian colony. It will be a wonder if 
said reader, after he has finished the book, does 
not seek out Pastorelli and order home-made 
macaroni and a salad with its dressing of good 
olive oil and grape vinegar. The book is worth 
while from the first page to the last, and must 
not be overlooked in'the autumn rush of new 
novels. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT. By 
Francis Parkman. Edited by Pelham Edgar. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—For him 
who cannot own the dozen volumes of Park- 
man’s fascinating histories this book will be a 
treasure. It gives in the historian’s own lan- 
guage a continuous account of the struggle be- 
tween France and England for the possession 
of the American continent, beginning with the 
colonization of Florida by the Huguenots in 
1502 and ending with the fall of Quebec in 
1759. Mr. Edgar has connected this series of 
brilliant historical pictures by his own notes, 
always brief and built upon Parkman’s narrative 
entirely. He has been able to include many of 
the most famous descriptions; and the result is 
a handsome volume of more than five hundred 
pages, well printed, illustrated, and indexed. It 
will be strange if this book does not give to 
many a new desire for the histories, source of 
many of the historical romances of the last few 
years, in their complete form. : 


THREE LirTLE Marys. By Nora A. Smith. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 85 cents.— 
Scotch Mairi, English Molly, and Irish Mau- 
reen, these are the three Marys of Miss Smith’s 
stories. Mairi was a tinker’s bairn, Molly a 
road-mender’s daughter, and Maureen Bawn 
a bare-footed little maid of County Kerry. All 
three were loving and generous, and all three 
did something worth remembering and writing 
about. Perhaps the stories would not beso true 


to life if the touch of pathos were missing in any | 
one of them. They are not at all sad; and yet | 
we are glad that the last remembrance left by 


the book is that of Maureen taking “silver 
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pieces in her small pink palm,” happiest child in 
the kingdom because the purchase of the pig 
was assured at last. Miss Smith writes with 
much of the animation and appreciation of the 
picturesque that characterize the books of her 
sister, Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Str Marrox. A Tale of the Days of King 
Arthur. By Allen French. New York: The 
Century Company. $1.—The Century Com- 
pany have just begun the issue of a new series 
of St. Wicholas books, which will consist en- 
tirely of stories that have appeared in that 
magazine. No better beginning for the series 
could have been made than this fairy tale of 
ancient Britain, which narrates the brave ‘deeds 
of a knight who was changed into a wolf by 
sorcery, but even in that form won love and 
loyalty by his courage and goodness until the 
charm was destroyed, and he came again into 
his own. Tales of the Sherwood Forest have 
always especial interest for young readers 
The true atmosphere of romance and adventure 
seems to belong to the very name. 


NATHALIE’s CHuM. By Anna Chapin Ray. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.20.—The 
author of Zeddy: Her Book may be depended 
on to give us bright, interesting characters, 
natural situations, plenty of good-natured fun, . 
hints of a growing purpose that shapes the lives 
of her young people, and glimpses of charming 
home life. The tone of her books is wholesome, 
making for an interest in the real things of life. 
This is the story of a home in New York; but 
old friends reappear in subordinate parts, greatly 
to the satisfaction of small readers who will 
evidently not be satisfied unless they hear the 
fate of each and every one of Dr. McAlister’s 
descendants. 


UNCLE CHARLEY. By Zephine Humphrey, 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.—Miss 
Humphrey is a new writer, and her story of the 
friendship between a small girl and her whimsi- 
cal, child-hearted uncle shows character study 
of arather uncommon kind. Uncle Charley is 
revealed at first through the half-understood 
interpretation of his little niece. We see him 
from the child’s point of view, that is, and feel 
his lovableness no less than in the few closlng 
chapters which give the child’s estimate ten 
years later. The simple pathos of the final 
parting is managed without sentimentality. It 
is one of those books which make for a better 
understanding of human nature. 


SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS. By Jane Andrews. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.—It is more than forty 
years since this little book was published for 
the first time. In 1887 it was reprinted with 
an introduction by Mrs. Louise Parsons Hop- 
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kins, and this introduction is included in the 
new edition of to-day. Mrs. Hopkins paid an 
interesting tribute of honor and affection to the 
gifted woman who wrote the simple narrative, 
now practically accepted as a classic among 
books for children. It would be interesting to 
know how many copies of this book have been 
sold. The child to whom it was given years 
ago has bought it since for her children and 
grandchildren and its lesson in the brother- 
hood of man is needed to-day as muchas ever. 


Literary Notes. 


Deeps of Deliverance is the title of a novel 
translated from the Dutch by Margaret Robin- 
son, soon to be published by the Putnams in 
America and by Unwin in England. Its author, 
Frederic van Eeden, is spoken of as the most 
distinguished living Dutch novelist, 


L. C. Page & Co.’s fiction list is stronger 
this fall then ever before. The last one of 
their three leaders, Barbara Ladd, by Charles 
G. D. Roberts, has just been published. It is 
a novel of colonial days which attracts and 
holds the reader by its charming style, its devo- 
tion to nature, and in its delineation of human 
character. 


Some Ethical Phases of the Labor Question, by 
Carroll D. Wright, is the title of a timely book 
announced as just ready by the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Boston. There is probably 
no man in this country who has made wider in- 
vestigations into industrial problems and labor 
conditions than our United States Commissioner 
of Labor, and no one more capable of express- 
ing sound and final judgment on matters per- 
taining to capital and labor. 


Books Received. 


Bee ei Printed. 

Reminiscences of Gov. J. Walker. With the True 
Story of the Rescue ee Kansas from Slavery. By 
George W. Brown, M.D. 

From Little, Brown & Co., 
The a of Torqua. By fare om eonerick Hol- 


der. 
alent of China and Chinese Homes. By Edward S, 


Morse. $1.50. ‘ 
Polly’s Secret. By Harriet A. Nash. $1.20. 
Prayers Ancient and Modern. Selected by Mary W. 
_By Louisa M. acer 


Tileston. $1.50 
An Old-fashioned Girl. 
Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. $2.0 
The Spiritual Outlook. By Willard Gheabersin Selleck, 

1.00. 
From Knight & Millet, Boston. 

French Cathedrals and Chateaux. By Clara Crawford 

“ge $4.00. 

, Mifftin & Co., Bosten. 


‘vom Houghton. 
Pg wey’ B: William DeWitt pade. $1.00. 
1.50. 


e Diary ofa Saint. By Arlo Bates 
The EO a By Burton Egbert Stevenson. $1.50. 
Our Lady of the Beeches. By Bettina von Hutten. $1.25, 
From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Apollo and Keats on Browning, and Other Poems. 
Clifford Lanier. $1.50. 
Tangled in Stars. Poems by Ethelwyn Wetherald. $1.co. 
by the River. Poems by Virginia Woodward 


Cloud. 
Thoughts Adrift. 
1.00, 
Maximilian. A Play. By Edgar Lee Masters, 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Strange Lands near Home. The Youth’s Companion 
Series. wis Saag 


$2.00. 


By 


Poems. By Hattie Horner Louthan. 


$1.50. 


C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Barbara Ladi’ "By FomAte: D. Roberts. $r.s0. 
trom Small, Maynard & Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Letters from a Self-made Merchant to his Son. By 
ae Horace Lorimer. $1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New ¥: 
The Splendid Idle Forties. By Gertrude S eauito. 


er From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
The oenae Point of View. By George William Knox, 
hur Cushman McGiffert, and Francis Brown, 60 
cents, 
From Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 
Mind Power and Privileges. By Albert B. Olston. 
From Harper Brothers, New ae 
Literature and Life. By W. D. Howells. $2.2 
The Lovable Tales of pees and Josey and J aes 
trude Smith, $1.30. 

From the Century Company, New York. 
Napoleon Jackson. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
Confessions of a Wife. By Mary Adams, 

From Thomas Whittaker & Co., New York. 
Ourselves and the Universe. By J. Brierley. $1.40. 

From Edmund D. Brooks, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Westwind Songs. By Arthur Upson. 


$1.50. 
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His Equipage. 


BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


Let him who will drive forth in style, 
With trappings gay for many a mile! 


No king within his coach of state 
Feels half as proud, at any rate, 


As Teddy when he rides all day 
Upon the loads of new-mown hay! 


For the Christian Register. 


The Four-leaf Clover. 


BY E, E, M. 


One day Priscilla’s mother said that she might 
go out to play, and Penelope’s mother said that 
she might go out to play; and the two little girls 
sat down on the stone wall on the other side of 
the road, and considered what they would do 
next. Penelope’s ragged, tangled mop of a 
Skye sat on one side, and wagged his fringy, 
fluffy tail some of the time; and Priscilla’s tidy 
little Boston terrier sat on the other side, and 
wagged his funny, stumpy tail all the time. 
Then a middle-sized girl came along, and she 
sat down on the stone wall with Penelope and 
Priscilla. This was Margaret Ainslee Sheri- 
dan, and Penelope and Priscilla felt very proud 
to sit on the same stone wall with her. 

“Didn’t you ever find a four-leaf clover, Pris- 
cilla?” asked Margaret, “and didn’t you ever 
find a four-leaf clover, Penelope? Why, I’ve 
found bushels and quarts of them!” And then, 
because Margaret was a good girl and meant 
always to tell the exact truth, she added quickly, 
“At least I found three in one day once, and 
I’ve often found one at a time.” 

“They mean good luck, don’t they?” asked 
Priscilla. 

“Yes, ever such! After I found one once, 
Aunt Helen sent me a set of gold band china 
dishes; and I’ve no doubt something happened 
the other times, if I had only thought to remem- 
ber.” 

“Oh, my!” ‘said Penelope and Priscilla to- 
gether. 

“T wish I could have some good luck,” said 
Penelope, rather dolefully. “I toremy red dress 
yesterday, and this morning I lost my handker- 
chief.” 

“Why don’t you get a four-leaf clover?” sug- 
gested Margaret. “I will tell you where they 
grow. The surest way is to sleep with the 
clover under your pillow; and then, when you 
dress in the morning, put it in your left shoe,— 
the left, remember,—and you'll have good luck 
all day.” 

“Ves, let’s!” said Penelope and Priscilla in 
chorus again. 

Then Margaret told Penelope and Priscilla 
just where four-leaf clover grows on the sunny 
slope of Reservoir Hill; and she jumped from 
the stone wall and went up the road, and 
Penelope and Priscilla-jumped from the stone 
wall and went down the road. The tidy little 
Boston terrier and the ragged, tangled mop of a 
Skye chased along for a few minutes and then 
decided they would go home. I don’t know 
what the dogs did after that; but Priscilla and 
Penelope went to Reservoir Hill and hunted 
and hunted and hunted, until Priscilla found one 
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little four-leaf clover and Penelope found two 
great, splendid four-leaf clovers. 

Penelope and Priscilla were sorry that Priscilla 
could not find two, because they always liked to 
have everything perfectly fair; but, if she 
couldn’t, she couldn’t. “And anyway,” she said 
cheerfully, “maybe a little four-leaf clover is just 
as lucky as a big four-leaf clover.” 

“Oh, of course!” said Penelope, politely ; “but 
two’s luckier than one.” 

“Oh, of course!” said Priscilla. 

Then they ran home and told their mothers 
all about it; and, when they went to bed that 
night, each put the cluster of magic leaves under 
her pillow. 

In the morning, Priscilla’s mother came to 
Priscilla’s door and told her it was seven o’clock. 
Priscilla was awake; and she jumped out of bed, 
and put the clover in her shoe. 

“Now I’m going to have good luck all day,” 
she thought; and she dressed quickly, and went 
down to breakfast. She looked over her arith- 
metic examples, for two were hard ones; and 
then she thought she would practise. 

“IT want to be all ready for my good luck 
when it comes,” she thought, as she began to 
play her five-finger exercises. 

“Will you please pest this letter for me, Pris- 
cilla?” asked her mother, as she kissed her 
good-bye before she went to school ; and Priscilla 
promised faithfully to remember. 

When Priscilla went out the front door, Dr. 
Harris was driving by, and he called out :-— 

“Want to ride, Priscilla? I am going your 
way.” 

Priscilla wished to ride; but she wished to 
have Penelope ride, too. So they stopped a 
minute in front of Penelope’s house, though the 
doctor said he could not wait. Then Penelope’s 
mother shook her head to them from the win- 
dow, and they drove along. 

“TI think Penelope's father is going to take 
her with him,” said Priscilla, thinking, “but it 
seems funny to go to school without Penelope.” 
When they reached the second street, the doc- 
tor turned. “We'll go this way,” he said. “It 
will be much nicer, and you have time enough 
for it.” : 

But Priscilla remembered the letter. “Oh, I 
can’t,” she said sorrowfully. “I must leave this 
letter at the office for mother. I’d better get 
out.” 

“Nonsense!” said the doctor. “You can give 
me the letter, and [’ll post it on my way back, 
Take the drive when you can get it.” He 
looked rather cross, and Priscilla didn’t like to 
refuse; but she did. 

“Oh, no, please,” she said decidedly. “I 
promised mother, you know.” ; 

The doctor’s eyes looked twinkly, though he 
said, grumbling, “All right, but you’ve only 
yourself to thank for missing something nice.” 

They were very jolly all the way, and Priscilla 
posted her letter and went to school. 

When Penelope’s mother came to her door 
and told her it was seven o’clock, she was 
awake, planning what she would do with her 
good luck when it came. She was just think- 
ing what she would buy with a quarter, suppos- 
ing Uncle Joe should give her one; and, of 
course, she did not like to get up until she had 
decided. Then, to her great astonishment, her 
mother came to her door again; and she heard 
the breakfast-bell ring and everything was horrid 
all at once. She dressed in a hurry; and the 
buttons wouldn’t button, and the strings wouldn’t 
stay tied, and she dropped her new brush and 
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broke a piece out of the handle. It was some 
comfort to remember that she had the clover in 
her shoe. 

She forgot to look at her arithmetic examples, 
though two were hard ones; and, when she went 
to practise, she found the last S¢. Wicholas on 
the piano chair where she had left it the night be- 
fore, and she thought she would just look again 
at one of the puzzles. She did not guess the puz- 
zle. When she began to play her five-finger ex- 
ercises, it was so late that she did not have time 
to play a single page. 

When Dr. Harris and Priscilla stopped in 
front of the house, she was upstairs hunting for 
her hat. When her mother told her that Pris- 
cilla had gone by, the big shiny tears came up in 
her eyes till her mother kissed them away. 

“Tt’s very funny to go to school without Pris- 
cilla,” she said mournfully. 

“Will you please post this letter for me, Pen- 
elope? I know you are rather late, but I par- 
ticularly wish to have it posted this morning,’’ 
said her mother; and Penelope promised faith- 
fully to remember. 

Penelope had to run because she did not wish 
to be late. After a while she met three other 
little girls in her class, and they walked along to- 
gether. They talked merrily together, and so it 
was not surprising that Penelope forgot all about 
her mother’s letter until she reached the school. 
There was not time to go back; but she saw 
the provision boy who carries the big basket, 
and she asked him if he would please post it. 
Joe promised that he would, and he put the 
letter in his pocket; and he did not think of it 
again until after supper that evening. 

Penelope did not have a happy morning, for 
she was too late to talk with Priscilla before 
school, as usual, and she failed in her arithmetic 
class ; but she brightened up at recess, remem- 
bering the good-luck clover in her left shoe. 
Penelope and Priscilla were very glad to see 
each other again after the long time, and they 
skipped home from school together and were 
very jolly. 

The afternoon was not so pleasant as usual, 
because Penelope had to practise for half an 
hour, and that made them miss an electric car 
ride they might have had with two of their 
school friends who could not wait. But they 
played house, and had a pretty good time after 
all. 

Just before sunset, when they were sitting on 
the stone wall on the other side of the road, the 
expressman came by and left a big package at 
Priscilla’s house. Then they watched to see if 
he would go to Penelope’s house, but he did not. 
Then they went in to supper. ; 

After supper, Priscilla’s mother said, “Pris- 
cilla, would you like to see a copy of the letter 
you posted for me this morning ?” 

Priscilla was very much astonished, but she 
said that she would like to see a copy of it very 
much. This was the letter. 


“FRIEDMANN, HoTZEN & Co: 


“Dear Sirs,—If you receive this letter to-day, 
Thursday, will you kindly send by the afternoon 
express the dolls’ laundry set, which you showed 
me Saturday ? If you do not receive the letter 
in time for that express, let the order wait until 
I see you.” 


The letter was signed by Priscilla’s mother. 
Priscilla’s eyes danced when she saw’ the laun- 
dry set,—three set tubs, large enough for a good 
washing, a wringer, clothes-pins, clothes-basket, 
flat-irons, and, best of all, a water-tank which 
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could be connected with the tubs, so that real 
water could come from the shining faucets. 

“T thought I would help out your four-leaf 
clover,” said her mother. 

After Penelope had finished her supper, her 
mother asked her if she would like to see the 
letter she had posted that morning. She was 
very much astonished, but she said she would 

very much. The letter was just the same as the 
letter Priscilla read, only that it was signed by 
Penelope’s mother. Then Penelope told her 
mother that she gave it to the provision boy, 
and they wondered together what had become 
of it. 

“I thought I would help out your four-leaf 

clover,” said her mother. 
_ Then Penelope remembered the package that 
was left at Priscilla’s house, and she skipped 
over to see Priscilla just as Priscilla was skip- 
ping over to see her. 

They set up the lovely laundry, and they 
washed out some clothes and hung them out to 
dry; but it was too late to heat the irons to iron 
them, and they kept wishing that Penelope’s 
letter had gone when Priscilla’s did. 

When Priscilla and Penelope kissed each 
other good-night, Penelope said, “Wasn’t it 
funny that your little bit of a four-leaf clover 
brought you such lovely luck all day long, and 
my two great splendid four-leaf clovers never 
brought me one bit of luck at all?” 

“Yes, wasn’t it very, very, very funny!” said 
Priscilla. 


Why the Leaves turn Red. 


“Ankis, why do the leaves turn red in the 
fall?” It was Fritzie who asked the question, 
one October afternoon, of his friend Ankis, the 
Indian, as they were walking through the 
wcods, 

“Haven’t I ever told you?” answered Ankis, 
in surprise. “It is one of the old legends of our 
tribe.” And, as they seated themselves under 
a maple-tree that blazed with color, Ankis 
began :— 

“Long, long ago there were a great many more 
trees than there are now, and a great many 
more birds, too. And the trees loved the birds; 
for the little feathered people sang from early 
dawn till late at night, and flashed their blue 
and yellow and brown wings everywhere through 
the preen forest. And the trees said to one 
another, ‘Oh, how dull it would be if we didn’t 
have our birds !’ 

“So the trees spread out their limbs like great 
loving hands to hold up the tiny nests, and they 
covered the bird-homes with thick foliage to 
hide them from the prowling squirrels until the 
fledglings should have grown up and flown 
away. 

“But one night, in the month of the harvest- 
moon, when the feathery thistle-sships were no 
longer sailing the ocean of the air, a messenger 
came running down from the White Country in 
the north, and whispered into the ears of the 
trees. He was a little Frost Boy, and his 
words were :— 

“‘Beware! The Chief of the Cold is coming! 
And he has with him a great snow army! And 
all their quivers are full of ice arrows |’” 

“Then the trees made ready to meet the army 
of the Chief of the Cold, and wrapped their 
bark close round their bodies and the bodies of 
their frail bud-children. Suddenly some one 
thought of the birds. 

“Do they know the snow army is coming?” 
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And the trees tried to warn their friends; but 
trees cannot talk very loud, and the mother-birds 
were so busy teaching their children to fly and 
sing that they heard nothing of what the trees 
whispered. 

‘Oh, how can we make the birds hear?’ the 
trees cried in agony. Then a maple-tree said: 

“‘T know! Let’s light a fire signal as the 
Indians do, and, when the birds see the flame, 
they will come to ask what it means. Then we 
can tell them.’ 

“And they did so; and the next morning the 
fire signal had been set a-burning among all the 
leaves of the forest, and everywhere the trees 
were red and crimson and scarlet. And, sure 
enough, the birds hastened to learn what it 
meant; and the trees told them that the Chief of 
the Cold was on his way. And, when the birds 
heard it, they swiftly rose on the wing and 
started off for the southland. 

“Since that time, every fall when the Frost 
Boy brings his warning to the trees, they light 
their fire signal of red leaves. And, whenever 
you see those red leaves, Fritzie, watch carefully, 
and you will find the birds every night and 
morning flying southward to escape the ice 
arrows of the snow army.”—Herdert A. Jump, in 
Sunday-school Times. 


Tom and Bush. 


Tom was a large gray cat, and Bush was a 
little gray squirrel. Perhaps their color had 
something to do with their friendliness; for, 
when Bush and Tom were curled up beside 
each other in a cage, they looked very much 
alike. 

Of course, the cage belonged to Bush ; but one 
day Helen’s father took the squirrel down to the 
storewithhim. The cage stood upon the piazza, 
and the door was open. Tom walked back and 
forth in front of the cage several times, and at 
last decided to step in. He was too big and 
clumsy ahd, I must confess, too lazy to spin 
around upon the wheel which afforded Bush so 
much amusement. So he only touched it with his 
nose once or twice, and then curled up in the 
bottom of the cage and took a nap. 

In the mean time Bush was enjoying himself 
in Helen’s father’s coat-pocket. This was the 
way he always travelled when he went down 
town : it was a very safe way for a gray squirrel 
to travel. He usually found a nut or two in 
the pocket, which kept him busy for a time; 
and then he generally curled up and went to 
sleep. 

Now Bush never mistrusted that he had a visi- 
tor at home; and Tom, being fast asleep, hadn’t 
any idea of what was going to happen. He 
was greatly astonished, therefore, to awaken 
from his nap, and find Bush snuggled up beside 
him in the most friendly manner. 

Tom stretched out his sleepy eyes and sniffed 
Bush all over, from his little warm nose to the 
tip of his large bushy tail. And then a very 


sensible idea must have entered his wise head;. 


for he put his great paw around Bush and began 
to kiss him and fondle him, just as if he had 
been a kitten. After a while Bush sprang into 
his wheel and proceeded to entertain Tom by 
his gymnastics. This was.a little more than 
the cat could stand, and he walked leisurely out 
of the cage. 

After this, whenever Tom found the cage 
door open, he always walked in. And some- 
times, when it was not open, he would put: his 
paw between the wires and play with the squir- 
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rel. Sometimes he would mew softly, as if say- 
ing, “May I come in?” 

Bush would answer by a queer little squirrel 
chirp, which meant, of course, “I should be de- 
lighted to have you!” 

Then Helen, if she were near, would open the 
door; and Tom and Bush would have a frolic, 
which generally ended in a nap together. 

It was very amusing to see the squirrel try to 
induce the cat to dine with him. Nuts were be- 
yond Tom’s appreciation, except as playthings; 
but he would sit and blink admiringly when 
Bush, after vainly trying to persuade him to 
partake of his food, took the nut between his 
paws and cracked it with his little sharp teeth, 
all the while chattering to Tom about its sweet- 
ness. 

One day Tom thought it was about time for 
him to offer Bush a taste of the food he liked. 
So, when the squirrel returned from one of his 
down-town trips, he found Tom in his cage 
witha little mouse held tightly between his 
paws. After many persuasive mews Tom 
found that Bush liked nuts better than mice, 
and never after was he known to take a mouse 
into the cage.— Helen M. Richardson, in House- 
hold. 


To Every Man his Work. 


The Agricultural Department sent one of its 
expert gardeners to the White House to care 
for the rose-bushes. While he was busy trim- 
ming them, says an exchange, a man in a slouch 
hat, with a short coat buttoned close up to his 
neck, approached the gardener and offered some 
suggestions. 

“You are cutting those bushes too closely. 
There’ll not be any flowers on them this year,” 
said the stranger. 

“That so?” asked the workman, as he con- 
tinued snipping off the twigs. “Well, I have 


| been trimming rose-bushes for thirty years; and, 


if you knew as much about this job as I do, you 


| might be doing it yourself.” 


The other man turned on his heel and walked 
into the White House, where he entered the 
President’s private room, sat down at the Presi- 
dent’s desk, and went to work at his own 
job.— Exchange. 


One sultry evening soon after July 4, four- 
year-old Flossie sat watching the “heat-light- 
ning.” “Mamma,” she called, “come see the 
grea’ big firé-crackers ’at God’s firing off at the 
top of the hill.”—A, 7: D. 


“Mamma, mamma,” sobbed a little three- 
year-old girl, running into the house, much 
offended: “I wish you’d whip the old hen, She 
won’t let me see the chickies. She dest lifted 
up her d’ess, and they all run right under.” 


Mother was packing a box of goodies, to be 
sent to one of the boys who was at boarding- 
school. “I think that’s all, Jane,’’she said: “So 
please screw it up.” “But, mother, aren’t you 
going to put in a screw-driver?” asked little 
Betty. “How will Jack get it open without 
one?” —Baptist Commonwealth. 


Relieves constipation, headache 

and “out of order” stomachs 

in the most»effective way. ~ 
- Sold by druggists for more than 50 year 
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Some worship the warrior’s blood-stained wreath, 
And some the miser’s treasure ; 
While others seek in the empty breath 
Of fame their only pleasure. 
Give us the man who, in weal or woe, 
Lights a smile at the joy of another, 
With the head to work and the heart to feel 
And the grasp of the hand like a brother. 


A struggle uphill is life for all, 
And many the aims that move us. 
Alas for those who, striving, fall, 
Nor reach the heaven above us! 
Give us the man who, while toiling on, 
Has an arm and a heart for another,— 
Who sees the universe as One, 
To grasp with the hand of a brother. 
—Sarah F, Adams. 


Open-air Industries. 


The great law of Paradise, that men should 
live in the open air, applies as well to women as 
to men. And, as we live in America, the over- 
sight of the garden—a “guarded” place near the 
house, perhaps, into which hens may not enter, 
no, nor the dearest Angora of them all—is 
more apt to devolve on the woman of the house- 
hold than on the man. 

From Milton, who is one of the highest au- 
thorities in this affair, we learn that, while 
Adam taught the tangled ivy how to twine, Eve 
in a wild of roses intermixed with myrtle found 
what to redress till noon. 

There have been commentators, alas! who 
supposed that the ivy of Adam was what our 
vernacular calls “Pison Ivy,” borrowing its 
name from the head-waters of the Paradisaical 
rivers. But the higher criticism shows that this 
is only a Genevan fancy. 

Going beyond the dear little garden spot, 
with its marigolds, its asters, its salvias and 
dahlias, even in October, the women of America 
find that they have larger fields to conquer. 
On an average, each family in Massachusetts, if 
we divided her somewhat limited surface, would 
have fifteen acres of land, A good many 
women control only as much of this land as is 
crowded on the top of a tenement-house be- 
tween Rope No. 7 and Post No. 11. But the 
mere fact that such are the restrictions in Bos- 
ton and Worcester makes it more certain that, 
in three hundred towns where people are per- 
mitted to live in the air and to see the sun, 
there will be large open-air spaces at the com- 
mand of the women. 

Here is, for instance, Mrs. Champernoon, who 
comes to my assistance so often in the prepara- 
tion of these papers. Her husband, alas! has 
gone to St. Petersburg, to arrange for a new 
loan at three and a half per cent. with the 
emperor’s financial people. Mrs. Champernoon 
has just persuaded him to buy that sweet 
pretty place of the Smiths’, not very far from 
Easterly. And there they are, the boys and 
girls so happy; and Mrs. Champernoon_ has 
to say what shall be done to the orchard, who 
shall bud the peach-trees, what varieties of 
potatoes shall be planted, and whether they 
shall or shall not plant their own sweet corn. 
And Mrs. Champernoon does not know “no 
more than the dead,” as my old friend Silas 
Marner would have said. And here, again, 
is a letter on my table from dear Rachel, who 
says that William always took care of the place 
while he was alive; but now, alas! she does not 
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know how to go on with his plans. There was 
something about ploughing cow-peas into some 
pasture land, but she does not remember what; 
and will I be good enough to tell her what were 
William’s intentions? 

All this is a parable, which means that the 
spirited women of America need to know much 
more of horticulture and agriculture than they 
generally do. I have observed that even in the 
women’s colleges, where any intelligent girl can 
learn how much nitrogen there is in a pint of 
air, nobody teaches her the practical methods 
by which my cousin Mr. Hale takes the nitrogen 
out of the air, stirs it up into the ground, and 
gives it to me in the attractive form of a basket 
of ripe peaches. All the same the graduate of 
this and that and another college would be 
very glad to know this, and if by any accident 
the college which gave her her degree of B.B.S., 
meaning Bachelor of Botanical Science, would 
tell her how to raise such splendid asters as she 
has to now buy at the florists’ in Boston or 
such sweet-peas as Mrs. Flaherty, her washer- 
woman, brought up with the shirts this morning. 

And Iam very glad to know that the atten- 
tion of the leaders of the colleges for women 
has been called to the gap which surprises one 
a little in the arrangements for the training of 
educated women. The establishment of one or 
more courses of what one might call practical 
horticulture, or women's relations to farming 
life, will be an admirable illustration of the best 
methods and, one might say, of the noblest 
objects of colleges for women. 

Theory is a very good thing, and Science 
enlarges the life even of those who only taste of 
her cup; but best of allis a system by which 
she who learns knows how to carry out in 
practice the principles which have been illus- 
trated in the Laboratory. And we shall find 
that, when the desert blossoms with the rose in 
New England, it will be because the women of 
New England have been taught how to make 
roses blossom on pasture land which has been left 
to lambkill and sumach. Epwarp E.“Ha.. 


History and Prophecy: A Review of 
Seventy-five Years. 


BY THE PRESIDENT, REV. EDWARD A. HORTON. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITARIAN 
SuNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY FOR 1902, FOR 
THE DIRECTORS. 


The benefit of looking back is in the gain of 
a better look forward. The past is valuable 
only as it assists us on the path of progress. 
We are met in our annual custom to review what 
has been achieved, but more important than all 
to equip ourselves for new and larger duties 
Not only do w e scan the past year at this time 
but there is a longer retrospect of seventy-five 
years which engages our attention. We seek 
to deal honestly with this past and to report 
faithfully what the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society has done or tried to do in this three- 
quarters of a century. We believe it has made 
such an honorable career as to justify some 
praise. It may be taken for granted that errors 
can be found and defects pointed out. Indeed, 
they have come to view all along the way. No 
advantage accrues from dwelling on these mis- 
takes too much, for we must assume that your 
watchful officers have not been blind to these 
imperfections. It is not our intention at this 
general gathering of our delegates to deal in 
historical details. Such matters will be treated 
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ina more complete fashion during the coming 
year, appearing in some printed form suitable 
for permanent information. Let us now take a 
wide survey of these seventy-five years, tracing 
the general lines of our origin and development 
as an organization. 


Part I. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society began 


its existence when there was a general awaken- 
ing in the American churches. Many move- 
ments originated then independent of each 
other, but no doubt springing from a common 
impulse. In 1824 the American Sunday School 
Union was formed, antedating us by three years. 
This body of workers has grown to great dimen- 
sions, and exercises at the present time a great 
sway in American Protestantism. Some of the 
most prominent leaders in Sunday-school work 
have been allied with this organization. It has 
given rise to the International Lesson System, 
instigated the great Chautauqua movement,— 
which is really an extension of the original Sun- 
day-school Teachers’ Institute—created monthly 
and weekly papers, and reaches out in manifold 
ways by the establishment of local Sunday- 
school unions, all in alliance with the central 
source. Parallel with this activity has been an 
aroused and growing consciousness throughout 
all the sects with regard to the importance of 
Sunday-school training. 

Before narrating briefly our own part in these 
affairs, it may be well to notice the rise of wider 
views as to religious education. This central 
idea appears everywhere with increasing promi- 
nence. The word “education” is often in danger 
of being specialized too much. President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, of Columbia University, 
well makes this very accurate discrimination: 
“True education, as distinguished from the in- 
numerable false uses of the word, is a unitary 
process. It admits of no chemical analysis into 
elements each of which has a real existence 
apart from the whole. The problems of what is 
called religious education are part of the prob- 
lems of education as a whole. In my view, edu- 
cation is part of the life process.” Here is the 
great vantage-ground that we have won during 
these seventy-five years. It is now granted by 
all who are competent to speak on the subject 
that Sunday-school training is not a separate 
function, but an integral part of a complete edu- 
cation. Probably we mean by the phrase “com- 
plete education” the making of an American 
citizen. Protestantism and democracy require a 
citizenship which has been trained for its envi- 
ronment in which are many demands. Those 
who have the welfare of the republic at heart 
are rousing to the exigency, and that lies greatly 
in the necessity of such education as shall in- 
clude religion and morals. 

To quote President Butler once more: “Re- 
ligious training is an integral part of education. 
The State school does not and cannot include 
religious training in its programme. It must 
therefore be provided by another agency and 
on as high a plane of efficiency as is reached by 
instruction in other subjects. And the second 
conclusion is that morals and civic training is 
no possible substitute for religious teaching. 
The agencies at hand for religious teaching are 
the family and the church, and, in particular, 
the special school,—the Sunday-school, main- 
tained by the church for the purpose of relig- 
ious training. The Sunday-school is in this way 
brought into a position of great responsibility 
and importance; for it is, in fact, a necessary 
part of the educational machinery of the time.” 
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The thoughtless may pass such utterances by, 
the sceptical may laugh at them, and the cap- 
tious critic may find flaws in the argument, But 
the fact abides. We are met, therefore, to 
consider one of the gravest, most significant 
subjects before the American people. It lies 
behind social injustice, economic agitations, and 
political strife. It determines the head sources 
of organized religion, affecting the church and 
personal piety. 


Part JI, 


On such a background as the preceding would 
naturally follow some more specific statements. 
We enumerate the following as throwing light 
on the growth of our society :— 

1. At the founding of our society in 1827, it 
had, of course, no publications, and none ap- 
peared for some years. In a desultory manner 

_ manuals were issued, either by outside aid or 
from our own sources, for twenty-five years, 
Wita greater system and more abundant results 
this publishing feature has increased through 
successive administrations until from the zero 
beginning we have arrived at a list of Sunday- 
school text-books and helps numbering about 
one hundred and fifty (150). Of these, about one 
hundred have been added to our catalogue dur- 
ing the present administration of ten years. 
Most of these manuals have appeared in re- 
sponse to an especial need. They cover all 
subjects, Biblical and extra-Biblical. They are 
framed after different patterns and adapted to 
different ages. In the valuable history entitled 
“Sunday-school Movements in America,” by 
Mariana C. Brown, a note in the Bibliography 
gives to the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
credit for “a great variety of lesson books and 
manuals.” This is an accurate statement from 
an outside source; and it marks a continuous 
expansion of the publishing capacity, indicating 
that we have tried to meet the more complex 
conditions which have grown during these sev- 
enty-five years. 

2. In April, 1827, in Boston assembled the 
representatives of ten Unitarian Sunday-schools 
of that city. Organization was formed, and the 
name selected was the Boston Sunday School 
Society. The extension of this small member- 
ship has not been a continuous growth. There 
were additions soon after, so that the term “Bos- 
ton” was dropped and a more general name was 
selected; and this was owing to the spread of the 
membership through New England. After a 
while the territory was increased, and every- 
thing became more national. The most con- 
spicuous gain in membership has occurred 
within the past fifteen or twenty years, and 
from the original ten Sunday-schools constitut- 
ing the membership we have now come to this 
present highest record of 1902 in a. sum total of 
two hundred and sixty-six (266) Sunday-schools, 
representing every section of our country. This 
may not seem large to those who are attached 
to the more populous denominations, but it 
signifies to us co-operation which could not 
have been expected in the beginning. It 
signifies loyalty and fraternity among our Sun- 
day-schools, in which the personal liberty of 
each school is preserved, joined with a gain of 
unity and combination. This number of 266 
allied Sunday-schools is the highest yet so far 
reached in our history. May it be not simply 
a source of congratulation, but an incentive to 
still wider results! : 

3. As we have stated, the origin of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society was greatly a 
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local impulse. Boston was the place, and the 
Boston Sunday-schools were the only parties. 
We look along the track of time, and find local 
issues enlarged to national scope. The de- 
nominational purpose—and we were about the 
first to start a denominational Sunday School 
Society—has. merged into a larger idea We 
believe that the criticism is out of place at the 
present time which might designate the Sunday 
School Society as geographically limited; and 
any comment which would imply that our work 
is hampered by local considerations seems to 
us. untrue. Although our headquarters, by 
force of circumstances, is still in New England, 
our plans have a universal character. We are 
as much alive to the wants of the Middle West 
and the Pacific slope as we are to the New 
England States. Even in Cuba, it was found 
by our representative, Prof. Noa, that cer- 
tain publications issued by us were among the 
most effective for his purpose. This is cer- 
tainly a fact to be clearly stated and fully un- 
derstood. Our satisfaction would be seriously 
diminished if we supposed our work was 
adapted*to only one section of the country or to 
one phase of religious thought. If we are any- 
thing, we are national; and our strongest ten- 
dencies at the present time bear us toa fulfil- 
ment of that ideal. 

4. We are thankful at this time for another 
encouraging result. In the beginning there 
was opposition in our ranks. This was partly 
supplanted by indifference; and that, in turn, 
has, for the most part, given way to appreciation. 
The Sunday-school was obliged to take an 
apologetic attitude seventy-five years ago. It 
was viewed by many honest persons as an en- 
croacher on the home and the church. It was 
considered by others as valuable for the poor 
and the criminal, but not for the parish or 
the well-to-do. From this defensive and apol- 
ogetic condition we see the steady prog- 
ress to dignity and supremacy. We do not 
need at this time to stand on the defensive. 
The high rank of the Sunday-school has been 
established. It is a necessity. Civilization 
needs it, the church needs it, character needs 
it, education is incomplete without it. And 
this truth applies to all conditions of society. 
We exhort the Sunday-school worker to mag- 
nify his office. If he thinks little of his posi- 
tion, he falls short of the general estimate 
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which is now prevailing. Our own denomina- 
tion has been one of the slowest to recognize 
the claim of the Sunday-school. We see en- 
couraging signs of repentance and improve- 
ment. Along the whole seventy-five years we 
cannot find so much sympathy and co-operation 
from all sources as now, though it must be 
admitted, as in all great movements, there is 
room still for improvement. 

5. Incidental to these larger proofs of prog- 
ress we ought not to omit mention of our 
Sunday-school paper. The career of this pub- 
lication sheds light on our growth. The first 
paper published by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society was ‘the Sunday School Gazette, 
which began 1849. It was a worthy publication, 
appealing almost entirely to the small children. 
This was followed by the Dayspring, ably con- 
ducted, as was the Gazeffe, but still limited in - 
space, issued-only once a month, and containing 
reading matter for the youngest. After a while 
this was succeeded by Every Other Sunday, the 
paper being issued every two weeks. The col- 
umns were enlarged, the reading matter made 
more varied for young or old, and its general 
contents reconstructed. The circulation imme- 
diately increased till now we print of each 
number about eleven thousand copies. This is 
the only paper for young people in our denomi- 
nation; and it finds a welcome in nearly all of 
our Sunday-schools, many of our homes, and 
serves a missionary purpose far and wide, . It 
has also some use in our day-schools. It has 
received many commendations from impartial 
judges not of our own faith, the effect of 
which is simply to encourage us to make Avery 
Other Sunday still better. 

6.. May we not fittingly notice also this feat- 
ure? The work of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has emerged from a_ local 
corner into an open interdenominational place. 
It is not for us in this public way to disclose 
the contents of private correspondence or to 
give names or personal facts... But we may be 
permitted to make) the general statement that, 
whereas in the beginning our publications were 
used only by our own Sunday-schools, at pres- 
ent we are often called upon to supply Sunday- 
schools of other denominations. It ought tobe 
a gratifying fact. It means that we have been 
working along lines which are proving them: 
selves inclusive and essential. Many{ of our 
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‘text-books would circulate very freely in Trini- 
tarian Sunday-schools but for the imprint they 
bear. This assurance has often come to us 
from individuals who have become acquainted 
with our material. At Chautauqua, the past 
summer, prominent educational leaders took 
pains to examine our publications and gave 
hearty commendations. This is owing partly 
to the method we have pursued of trying to 
teach nothing that needs to be unlearned. It 
has involved some sacrifice at times, and un- 
popularity with our sister denominations; but 
time has justified our course, and we think 
still greater justification will appear in the 
next twenty-five years. We have not sought 
to build up a doctrinal sect, but to enlarge 
Christian truth and religious principles. 

7. We hesitate a little in mentioning a final 
feature, lest we should deter the generous givers 
from doing still more. But it is true that in 
1827 there was no treasury, while at the present 
time we have invested funds of several thousand 
dollars and a fair annual contributed income. 
It is true, we say, that financially we are better 
off on this seventy-fifth year than at any pre- 
vious time; and for that mark of prosperity we 
are duly grateful. The denomination ought to 
be grateful, also, that it has seen fit to give money 
for such important purposes. But we must 
add to this cheerful statement a balancing re- 
mark, that our needs have increased with the 
years. The amount donated each year for our 
expenses is not adequate. It may readily be 
understood from what has been already stated 
that the expansion of our work has involved 
heavier expenditures. The financial support 
has not increased correspondingly with the 
growth of our membership, for which there are 
several reasons. It is not, certainly, from lack 
of confidence in the administration of affairs. 
We are not at this time going into an analysis 
of the causes of this deficiency, but plead for a 
more bountiful pecuniary assistance in our 
work. Many plans await fulfilment. Many 
matters could be better handled if only we had 
more money. It is earnestly hoped that in the 
succeeding twelve months the enthusiasm of 
this Seventy-fifth Anniversary will help us to an 
increased endowment fund. Such funds are 
valuable for an organization like ours; for they 
maintain affairs when there are depressed times, 
and furnish available resources in all crises. 
Surely, there are individuals of means who ap- 
preciate the Sunday-school work and who are 
able to enrich our permanent resources by gifts 
and bequests. It should be well known that we 
do not secure enough profit from our publica- 
tions to guarantee any material support. We 
serve the Sunday-schools with well-printed 
books at low prices. For the cost of conduct- 
ing headquarters, distributing free material, 
prosecuting missionary work, we must rely upon 
the free gifts of our supporters. 


Part III. 


We may well state the following nine points 
as asummary of the preceding narration. They 
cover the principles which have governed our 
organization through all these years. 

1. The main objects of the work have not 
changed in these seventy-five years. The so- 
ciety was founded to recruit the churches, train 
character, and promote religious education. 
The Sunday-school must always abide greatly 
within these aims. It may enrich its courses 
and enlarge its activity, but for substance the 
goal will be the same. 
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2. The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
always tried to represent progressive scholar- 
ship. The manuals sent forth under each ad- 
ministration were those which at the time 
embodied the latest results of scholarly in- 
vestigation. Fear and timidity were never al- 
lowed to embarrass the free movements of this 
organization. Consequently, we find our text- 
books rarely rendered obsolete. We have not 
been afraid to teach truth as we found it, believ- 
ing that to be the only safe method: We thus 
become the real friends of the Bible, theology, 
andthe church. Instead of being destroyers, we 
have been constructors. Instead of building 
for a passing moment, we took heed to the 
future. 

3. The actual administration of affairs in the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society has continu- 
ously been on the basis of economy and direct- 
ness. A large amount of work has been done 
with very simple machinery. The details have 
multiplied a hundred-fold, but the general 
management has not grown complicated or 
burdensome to the treasury. To-day the chan- 
nel between the publishing-house at 25 Bea- 
con Street and Sunday-schools is straight and 
clear. 

4. The origin of our society was characteris- 
tic. Dr. Joseph Tuckerman was the first presi- 
dent, and his great passion was to elevate man- 
kind. Hand in hand with this humanitarian 
work was his labor for the Sunday-school. He 
believed in religious and moral education for 
both the rich and the poor. The Unitarian 
Sunday School Society has never lost this im- 
press from Tuckerman. . 

5. The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
aimed, among other things, to improve the 
standard of teaching. It has not been willing 
to float on the common currents and to be satis- 
fied with average conditions. There is a kind 
of lesson paper in which so much material is 
afforded that the teacher really flounders in it 
as an unfortunate traveller does in a swamp. 
We can also imagine an outline lesson too 
meagre and quite unsatisfactory. We have 
pursued a medium course. There has always 
been definiteness of plan in our publications by 
which material sufficient to suggest and to in- 
form the mind was furnished, with the accom- 
panying demand that this material should be 
unfolded and applied. This is the only peda- 
gogical method. It preserves the personality 
of the teacher, and stimulates it. 

6. We further find in the seventy-five years a 
wise attitude toward doctrinal views. The Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society has somewhat 
felt denominational discussions. But we must 
claim that, for the most part, the range of our 
publications has met quite a diversity of views. 
At the present time no criticism can very well 
be offered ; for, in the natural order and growth 
of things, the inclusiveness has become more 
apparent, so that ethical schools and free relig- 
ious churches are using our books on the one 
hand, while on the other we frequently re- 
spond to calls from the Trinitarian Sunday- 
schools. This certainly indicates a very wide 
scope. 

7. In the midst of pedagogical discussions 
and academic argument we have maintained 
one position. We have sought practical results 
rather than logical consistencies. We have 
looked upon ourselves as a publishing house, 
pledged to do our best to meet the wants of a 
denomination containing very pronounced indi- 
vidual preferences. We have never set up a 
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theory and worked for it at any cost.” Recog- 
nizing the inevitable divergence of one school 
from another in methods, this society has 
sought diligently to furnish manifold helps suit- 
able for all. Consequently, we have not been 
strenuous advocates of the graded course or 
of the one-topic system. We have never ex- 
alted one publication to the detriment of an- 
other. Advice has been freely given when 
asked, and our best judgment has been at the 
service of those who wish to arrange courses of 
study. But beyond that we have not felt it our 
duty or desire to go. The conditions are so 
different in Sunday-schools that it seems Uto- 
pian to seek a stringently uniform method for 
all. After all, the best results in Sunday-school 
teaching are often obtained with very imperfect 
appliances, while as often the perfected means 
do not seem to bring the desired end. This is 
because in Sunday-school instruction person- 
ality stands for three-quarters of the entire 
problem. The living, loving teacher can fill the 
dreariest text-book with attraction and inspire 
the most obdurate class. While lacking such a 
forceful element, the most scholarly and com- 
plete manual is a dreary failure. 

8. We discover another distinguishing feature 
in the history of these seventy-five years: the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society has never 
detached itself from a co-operative relation with 
all other denominational forces. The working 
power of a denomination is never at its best 
unless each part joins earnestly with the others. 
Our society has sought affiliation with the local 
parish, the unit of congregationalism, with the 
American Unitarian Association, representing 
the organized units, with the women’s work, 
under whatever name, with every organized 
movement of the young people, and with institu- 
tions of education. The measure of our in- 


‘fluence is not to be found in our figures and 


reports, either of money received and disbursed 
or pupils gathered and taught. Wherever a 
new church is established by the Unitarian 
Association, there the Sunday School Society 
is needed. Wherever the apostle of the new 
tidings goes with his message, there must be the 
companion work of the Sunday-school instruc- 
tion. And, Wherever woman nurtures youth 
in home or institution there our aid is neces- 
sary. 

9. Throughout these seventy-five years there 
also shines steadily an unconquerable spirit. 
Without this there would be no such happy 
anniversary as this in which we now participate, 
Critics of the Sunday-school have come and 


gone, disappointments have faced us, depress-' 


ing experiences have weighed heavily, and 
public indifference often settled down over the 
whole work; but, sturdily, the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society has made its way. 
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Part IV. 


The past year ought to have a short review. 
Since our last gathering in Plymouth an im- 
portant event has occurred. The Western 
Sunday School Society has merged all its 
affairs with ours. The once divided is now 
united, and we believe that the Chicago head- 
quarters will be more serviceable than ever to 
that part of the country. Let all credit be 
given to our Western’ friends who inaugurated 
a new departure some twenty-five years ago. 
With intelligence and zeal they prepared and 
published Sunday-school helps that challenged 
the attention of the denomination. The Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society is happy to carry 
upon its descriptive catalogue the titles of these 
various text-books. They are now brought 
more completely to the attention of all our 
Sunday-schools. On the other hand, we have 
placed at the Western headquarters a full 
supply of our own publications, many of them 
not well known to our Western Sunday-schools. 
Weare pledged to do our best for the Middle 
West in this respect, and we intend to fulfil our 
promise. 

2. During the year we have published the 
twenty-fifth thousand of “A Book of Song 
and Service.” This was originally issued in 
1895, and in the seven years following has 
been introduced in many Universalist Sunday- 
schools: Two new manuals which seemed to be 
needed have also been issued, one treating 
the distinctive doctrines of the liberal belief, 
and is entitled “Our Faith.” The other is a 
general survey of the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures under the title “About the Bible.” 
After being printed as leaflets, these lessons 
are now having a wide circulation in book 
form. “About the Bible” has already reached 
the second edition. 

Mention should be made of the enrichment 
of the kindergarten and primary material fur- 
nished by Miss Mulliken’s lessons, “All the 
Year Round.” This series of lessons is des- 
tined to have a long career of usefulness. The 
illustrations, music, and teaching form a notable 
addition to the helps now so much in demand 
for the youngest children. 

It may give some general idea of the extensive 
publishing we now carry on to say that since 
the reopening of the schools, September 1, of 
this year, a month and a half ago, we have is- 
sued 14,550 copies of leaflets and books. While 
this covers the very busy time, yet this measure 
of activity is greatly maintained through the 
whole year. It certainly makes a most striking 
contrast with the occasional publications which 
appeared fifty and sixty years ago. 


Part V. 


In concluding our report, we turn to the fut- 
ure with the following thoughts: In the light 
of this increasing prosperity we are not intimi- 
dated by obstacles. There is nothing which 
we cannot overcome. Allies of all kinds stand 
ready to help us in our Sunday-school work. 
All we need is to reach out and join with these 
combining forces, though, first, we must prove 
that we are worthy; and that, it seems to us, we 
can hopefully do. 

1. As regards the chief lessons, we ought 
to learn there are a few which come readily 
to sight. There must be an increased atten- 
tion to child study.. The National Primary 
Union was not originated till 1870; but what a 
growth it hashad! There is scarcely anything 
more significant at the present time than the de- 
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velopment of kindergarten and primary instruc- 
tion. Itis none too soon.. Here at the gate- 
way of life are the decisive steps taken deter- 
mining the future pathway and career of the 
individual man or woman. In this city is one 
who has dene much to help the Sunday-school 
cause. I refer to President G. Stanley, Hall of 
Clark University. He has aroused our teach- 
ers to a nobler vision and a deeper interest. 
Child life is invested with a new sacredness 
under his treatment. He has ranged the biolog- 
ical and psychical facts of childhood in intelli- 
gent array. We begin to see what should be 
the chief aim of. religious training. Some 
times we almost think Dr. Hall overstates his 
position; but who can tell? He has, however, 
not failed to consult Froebel as well as Herbert 
Spencer, Emerson as well as Max Miller. This 
is one of his strong expressions: “The best 
period of life is childhood,—the best period of 
human life. It is the richest and largest. It 
has most sympathies, most delusions, most 
capacities, most pleasures. Childhood repre- 
sents often the noblest humanity. Genius is 
nothing but childhood perpetuated into old 
age.” ‘ 

In another place, speaking of the best methods 
of moulding childhood, he deplores the warfare 
between science and religion, He believes that 
they are one and inseparable, and will in the 
process of time operate fully together in 
Sunday-school instruction. He adds, “It is the 
essence of religion to subordinate self and make 
the life of the race and the larger life of God 
have supreme dominion over the heart.” You 
will see that Dr, Hall speaks of the heart as 
being the ultimate object of instruction. This 
is an old but ever true statement, and is not lost 
sight of in the new methods. As President 
Butler already quoted says: ‘The heart is the 
ultimate aim of all religious appeals. But the 
heart is most easily reached in informing the in- 
tellect and by fashioning the will.’ Herein is 
the secret of our improved Sunday-school in- 
struction. Wedo not lose sight of the Biblical 
utterance, which is a scientific truth, that out of 
the heart are the issues of life. But we appeal 
to the heart by noble ideals, free reasoning, and 
motives of love. 

2. Another inviting prospect is before us in 
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the form of a more systematic instruction. ~The 
Sunday-school must be more and more lifted to 
the plane of the day-school.. We.do not. mean- 
by that severity of discipline and intricacy. of: 
instruction. Byt there must be more order and’: 
sequence in the, lessons. The tendency is all 
that way, and there is every reason to expect 
great gains in this direction the-next few years. 
The results will come from. many. sources, such 
as normal.class-teaching, paid instructors, teach-" 
ers’ ‘meetings, Sunday-school “unions, and: ‘the 
larger equipment of manual material: ‘It is 
sure: to come, and no one needs fear ‘or be dis-' 
couraged.) Gradually, the «average teacher will: 
find himself carried’ up to this-higher Plaine 4 
the tendencies of the times. ; 
3. And, finally, what is most:needed and fully 
expected is) such action as shall match “our 
pledges. We can often secure an intelligent-as- 
sent to all our arguments for the Sunday-school, 
but deeds do not seem to follow these convie- 
tions. As my predecessor, Rev. H. G. Spauld-' 
ing, very well says in his valuable review of: 
“Sixty Years of the’ Unitarian Sunday School 
Society,” correct views were held long ago, but 
they have not been fulfilled; and hé adds, “If 
in our Sunday-school-work to-day we’ are only 
just beginning to carry into effect the simple 
and sensible ideas of the past, it is not because 
the ministers of a generation ago failed to see: 
what needed to be done, but rather because ear- 
nest and persistent efforts were not-made by our: 
churches and our ministers to preg the- vision 
into reality.” = 
We look forward with a buoyant faith> Out 
of the past we have reviewed, shines the inspira- 
tion from valued leaders in our organization.’ 
The names of the former secretaries appear and’ 
cheer us'on: Rev. F. T. Gray, Rev. S. G: Bul- 
finch, Rev. Warren H. Cudworth; Joseph: H. 
Allen, M. T. Rice, Rev. T. J. Mumford, PE. 
Walker, Rev. L. J. Livermore, John Kneeland, 
Rev. G. F. Piper, and Rev. H. G. Spaulding. 
The living and the translated all exert ‘still a 
power for good. With them-are clustered a host 
of faithful. associates, directors, coworkers, who 
valiantly served the Unitarian Sunday School 
‘Society.. Into their labors we ‘have entered with 
gratitude. Let us prove worthy of their leadet~ 
ship! We can honor them in no better way 
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than by serving in our day and generation the 
same Sunday-school cause with intelligent zeal 
and fearless enthusiasm. 


A Seventy-fifth Anniversary. 


The annual meeting of the Sunday School 
Society was held in Worcester on Wednesday 
and Thursday of last week. The attendance 
was large, and Worcester hospitality was con- 
stantly made evident ; the topics discussed were 
important, and the speakers at their best; the 
time limit was faithfully observed, and the inter- 
est was continuous from the first meeting to 
the moment of adjournment. Two perfect Oc- 
tober days gave the seventy-fifth anniversary 
just the proper setting for its story of fulfilled 
results and ripened fruitage. Yet the promise 
of youth and springtime was in the address of 
history and prophecy which Rev. Edward A. 
Horton gave as the annual report of the direc- 
tors, and which, more than any other feature of 
the meetings, indicated the spirit and abiding 
purpose of the occasion. This was also the 
tenth anniversary of Mr. Horton’s service as 
president, and the spontaneous outbreak of ap- 
plause at a word in recognition of his inspiring 
enthusiasm and unstinted endeavor bore witness 
to the honestly won appreciation of his associ- 
ates in the work. 

The meetings began on Wednesday afternoon 
with a conference of kindergarten and primary 
teachers, held in the Church of the Unity. This 
was something new in the programme of the 
annual meeting, but the experiment was justified 
by the interest manifested and by the actual sug- 
gestiveness of the discussion. Mr. Horton in- 
troduced Miss Alice Dockham of the First 
Church of Boston as the presiding officer. Miss 
Elizabeth Merriam of Fitchburg gave a talk on 
the use of materials in the kindergarten; and 
Mes. Clara B. Beatley spoke about prayer in the 
tenderest and most helpful manner, speaking out 
of an exceptionally rich experience with chil- 
dren. The discussion was informal, frank, and 
spontaneous. 

The annual sermon was preached in the even- 
ing at the same church by Rev. Minot J. Savage, 
who considered the true aim of the Sunday- 
school as the awakening and development of 
the religious life of the children. Everything 
else is secondary to this concentration upon 
what is essentially human. In this religious 
culture is to be found the secret of happiness; 
for the peace, joy, rest, we long for may be found 
only by entering inte right relations with God. 
The secret of the betterment of the world is in 
its redemption from the unrest of selfishness, 
and not in any rearrangement of social relations. 
The one great need is for better moral and spir- 
itual training. Mr. Savage recognized the fact 
that all sorts of practical difficulties confront the 
Sunday-schools, and indicated certain methods 
and plans of study by which these might be par- 
tially met. He urged the necessity of positive 
convictions, and showed how easy it is to lead 
children into an atmosphere of reverence, love, 


obedience, admiration, and worship, closing with 


a solemn assurance that the highest experience 
of the religious life is the consciousness of per- 
sonal communion with God. His words were a 
striking continuation of the thoughts which had 
moved Mrs. Beatley in the afternoon session. 
The nine o’clock meeting of Tuesday morn- 
ing was held in the Second Parish Church, and 
was in charge of three past secretaries of the 
Sunday School Society, Rev. Henry G, Spauld- 
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ing, Rev. George F. Piper, and John Kneeland, 
Esq. Mr. Spaulding presided, and deserves 
credit for opening and closing the meeting 
strictly on time. Mr. Piper gave an effective 
comparison between the publications in the 
early days of the society and now, illustrative of 
the gradual change from the thought of religion 
as doctrine to religion as life. Mr. Kneeland 
paid an earnest tribute to the teachers of the 
early days who tried faithfully to make the chil- 
dren in love with goodness, however vague may 
have been their thought about miracles and 
other disputed points of their theolegy. Mr. 
Spaulding felt that, owing to the intellectual 
and social conditions of life to-day, it is difficult 
to make the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man the vital convictions of childhood 
and youth; yet the child’s native trust and strong 
altruistic instincts are great allies in the en- 
deavor. In cenclusion, Mr. Spaulding urged 
the presentation of Jesus as the idealized, his- 
toric Christ, his form and features glorified by 
the radiance which the Christian centuries have 
thrown around his character. 

The business meeting included the reading of 
the president’s report, published by the Christian 
Register in full; the report of the treasurer, Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys, which showed receipts 
of $15,878.80 during the year, a balance on hand 
of $850.96, and invested funds amounting to 
$22,073.14; and the acceptance and balloting 
on the report of the Nominating Committee, 
which presented the followirig names: Rev. 
E. A. Horton for president; Mr. C. A. Murdock 
of San Francisco and Rev. A. M. Lord of 
Providence for vice-presidents; Miss L. P. 
Parker, clerk; Mr. R. C. Humphreys, treas- 
urer; and Rev. F. J. Gauld of Leominster, Rev. 
W. F. Greenman of Watertown, Mr. Frank H. 
Burt of Newton, Rev. Henry W. Foote of New 
Orleans, and Mr. W. P. Winsor of Fairhaven as 
directors to serve three years. Rev. Eugene 
Shippen moved as an amendment to the By-laws, 
touching the prescribed method of election, that 
nominating committees of the future be re- 
guired te present optional lists of candidates, 
according to the methods pursued in the 
American Unitarian Association. This pro- 
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posed amendment will come up for diseussion 
next year. A nominating committee to choose 
a permanent nominating committee was named 
from the floor, Rev. Frank L. Phalen, chairman. 
Mr. Gauld offered a resolution of appreciation 
and gratitude to President Horton on the com- 
pletion of his ten years of service, which was 
carried with enthusiasm. An amendment, of- 
fered by the directors, to provide that the annual 
meeting shall be held in May, allowing the 
autumn sessions to be held in any part of the 
country, was also reserved for discussion at 
the next annual session. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot was cordially received, 
and speke as the bearer of greetings from the 
American Unitarian Association. He set be- 
fore the Sunday-school workers the joy and 
rewards of doing the hard rather than the 
easy task, expressed his satisfaction in the 
increasing efficiency of their work, commended 
to them the organization of a teachers’ in- 
stitute with a course of normal instruction, 
and urged the desirability of attempting to se- 
cure a more adequate endowment. 

Lieut. Gov. Bates was warmly welcomed. 
His driver’s ignorance as to the location of 
the church was humorously made the illus- 
tration of his assurance that there is still plenty 
of work for the society in the very heart of 
Massachusetts. Remembering that the great- 
ness of a State depends, not on its material 
resources, but on the virtue and intelligence of 
its citizens, he recognized, as the representa- 
tive of the Commonwealth, the work which the 
Sunday School Society has been doing for 
three-quarters of a century, and greeted it as an 
ally, with best wishes for its future. 

Rev. Thomas R. Slicer spoke on “The Bible 
and the Child,” holding the absorbed attention 
of his hearers. He deplored the fact that Bible 
study is neglected, and enumerated the reasons 
for the neglect. In the New York settlement 
work, in which he is interested, religion is taught 
with no dependence on catechism or statements; 
and a Bible story holds the interest of the chil- 
dren when everything else fails. These stories 
form the most heroic contribution to child liter- 
ature, and provide simple settings for characters 
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period than any other make, because designed right. They will give more heat for a 
given coal consumption ; they are easier kept; easier controlled ; last longer and will pay 


for first cost many times over in the item of saving fuel alone. 


in the best heated homes. 


Steam, ¢¢¢ 
Hot Water, 
Warm Air, 
Combination 


You'll find the Magee 


If your dealer doesn’t sell the Magee, write us, please. 
Well give you full particulars. 
MacrE FurRNACE Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 
32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 4 


“Highest Award, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.” 
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in action. Parables are the natural provender of 

child-nature; and art and literature, minus the 
Bible stories, would be like honeycomb without 
the honey. As a selected Bible for children, 
Mr. Slicer recommended that recently brought 
out by Mrs. Gilder and introduced by Bishop 
Potter. 

After a luncheon, hospitably provided by the 
ladies of the three churches in Worcester, the 
business session was resumed with the report of 
the Committee on Credentials. 158 delegates 
represented 80 Sunday-schools, and 42 life mem- 
bers were also present. The officers for the en- 
suing year were declared elected as nominated. 
The following names were presented as the 
Nominating Committee for the new year: Rev. 
J. C. Jaynes, Rev. Eugene Shippen, Mrs. Clara 
B. Beatley, Rev. M. O. Simons of Cleveland, 
and Mrs. John P. Forbes of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley reported “No progress” 
in the task of selecting a better name for the 
Sunday-school, and the committee was dis- 
charged. 

The first of the afternoon addresses was given 
by Rev. F. C. Southworth on “The Minister as 
a Religious Educator.” If the modern minis- 
ter overlooks the claim upon him to provide re- 
ligious education, he overlooks the chief thing 
for which he exists. All education is inade- 
quate if religion is left out, and for it one 
turns naturally to the Christian minister who has 
spent years in studying its place in life. Yet 
many of our otherwise most successful minis- 
ters are least at home in the Sunday-school. 
Schools of theology have not wakened to the 
fact that the minister is a religious educator, 
and no sort of training has been deemed neces- 
sary for the Sunday-school teacher. If we have 
escaped the danger of over-stimulating the 
emotional nature of children, yet to too many 
ministers child-nature is asealed book. Of the 
fourteen new students at Meadville this year 
not one is from a Unitarian family or found 
his inspiration in a Unitarian Sunday-school, 
and the sources on which we are relying for 
future ministers seem thus to lie outside our own 
ranks. Courses of religious pedagogy are now 
given at Meadville. Child-study should be de- 
manded as a part of the endowment of every 
minister, that he may be able to follow the natu- 
ral course of a child’s development. Here, in 
the department of religious education, the 
minister meets his supreme test. { 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, who spoke on “The 
Ethical and Religious Element in Sunday-school 
Teaching,” outlined the purpose of the Sunday- 
school, and entered a strong plea for definite 
ethical study. When a child begins to weigh 
and decide questions for himself, he should be 
led carefully to regard the moral law of the 
universe and his obligations to others. He 
needs the systematic study of eternal principles 
that affect his relations to the world at large. 
After the early imaginative period and the stage 
of aggressive self-assertion comes the time 
when the child realizes that co-operation and 
fair play represent an abiding law. Bible study 
should not be used exclusively, but there is 
room for the every-day story with especial 
pertinence to modern life. Ethical study and 
religious study are in essence inseparable. 
Mrs. Wells seconded President Southworth’s 
appeal for a normal school of Sunday-school 
educators. 

The closing address was given by Mr. Thomas 
N. Balliet, superintendent of public schools in 
Springfield, Mass., whose subject was announced 
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as “The Sunday-school as Related to the Public 


Schoo].” This relation is found in their com- 


mon aim to develop character and intelligence. 
Theoretically, religion should be taught in every 
school; but, since that is impracticable, the pub- 


lic school may aid the Sunday-schools in foster- 


ing the religious instinct by fostering respect for 


whatever is high and noble in character or ac- 
tion. Reverence and awe are the reots of re. 


ligion, and public-school work must touch the 
heart, and not merely the intellect. 
not on religion, but on the relations of man; and 
in this field the public school can do much. It 
can help, too, by actual instruction; and the his- 
tory and geography of the Holy Land should 
receive far more attention than its political sig- 
nificance requires to-day. Morever, the Bible 
itself, as read in the public schools, is more 


Morals rest, 


effective, not less, than when accompanied by 
comment and explanation. 

Ta the discussion which followed, Rev. C. T. 
Billings spoke on the power of personality in 
ethical as in religious training. Mrs. Beatley 
spoke briefly to defend ministers from the 
charge of indifference to child-study. She be- 


lieved also that Meadville was now reaping 


the effects of a period of indifference among 
Unitarians, but that from the Sunday-school 
scholars of the last ten years would come a 
goodly number of Unitarian ministers. After 
voting thanks to the speakers and to the three 
Worcester parishes for their cordial hospitality, 
the seventy-fifth anniversary meeting was closed 
by the benediction given by Rev. S. W. Sutton. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY REV. JOHN 
CUCKSON. 


It is my pleasing duty to offer you, on behalf 
of this congregation, a cordial welcome to the 
historic town of Plymouth and to its old First 
Church, the birthplace of civil and religious 
liberty on this continent. You are welcome as 
children to an ancestral home, as heirs of an 
inheritance which is not only yours by law, but 
by right, which has come to you by true spiritual 
development, foreseen and provided for in the 
compact and the covenant of the fathers. In 
these two instruments, the symbols of civil and 
religious freedom and progress, the Pilgrims 
builded wisely, both for the present and the 
future. In the covenant they established creed- 
less congregationalism, and, following the in- 
struction of John Robinson, provided against all 
foreclosure of religious thought and persecution 
for the sake of honest opinion, And, in the 
compact signed in the cabin of the Mayflower, 
they, the “loyal subjects” of King James of Eng- 
land, laid the foundations of the republic of 
which they did not even dream, We are some- 
times reproached for not believing some of the 
doctrines held by the fathers,—as if any merit 
would attach to us if we remained theologically 
where they stood three centuries ago, in defiance 
of their solemn injunction to lie open to the 
light. One might just as reasonably reproach 
the statesmen of this generation for departing 
from political allegiance to King James and his 
successors. Perfect religious liberty was en- 
shrined in the covenant and a self-governing 
democracy in the compact. Not, therefore, by 
revolution or violent change, but in the natural 
order of true religious progress, has this Chris- 
tian church come to be where it is to-day. It 
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was without a creed from the first: it has 
struggled against repeated attempts to fasten a 
creed upon it; but, loyal to its first principles, 
it remains without any doctrinal test of religious 
fellowship. 

The covenant framed before the Pilgrims 
crossed the Atlantic, and held unchanged for 
more than a hundred and seventy-five years, 
superseded for a brief space, and then reaffirmed 
and established, let us hope forever, is still the 
only bond of communion, and is sufficient for 
every need. The liberty of the fathers has 
come down to us, not only unimpaired, but 
augmented; and, if, we do not believe to-day 
exactly what they believed,—as no living church 
does,—it is because we have followed closely in 
their footsteps, and have carried to a logical 
issue the fundamental principle of progress, 
which they illustrated in their bold departure 
from the recognized standards of their day. If 


China Dinner Ware 


Intending purchasers of high-class 
table china will find in our Dinner Set 
Department the best examples of Minton, 
Royal Worcester, Copeland, Cauldon, 
Wedgwood, Haviland, etc., including 
their newest designs, as well as the old 
standard patterns. 

In sets or parts of. sets, as required. 

In addition to the above high-class 
china lines, we have also the ordinary 
medium value decorations, as well as the 
cheap cottage sets as low as eight dollars. 

In the Dinner Set dep’t will be seen 
many stock patterns which can be 
matched for years to come, an advantage 
appreciated by experienced housekeep- 
ers. 

In the enlarged Glassware Depart- 
ment (second floor) will be seen an ex- 
tensive exhibit of all grades from and 
including the low-cost pressed glass, the 
etched and the Rich Cut Crystal Glass, 
as well as the Carlsbad color and gilt 
glass, as well as the best products of 
American Factories, adapted to Wedding 
Gifts. 

In the Lamp Department (gallery) 
is an extensive line from the low-cost to 
the costly specimens. New designs of 
Jardinieres, Umbrella Holders — 
Toilet Sets — Chocolate Sets — Vases 
— Historical Plates — Bedroom Water 
Sets — China Bathroom Sets, etc. 

All prices marked in plain figures and 
we are not undersold if we know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


(SEVEN FLOORS) 


120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St. 
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we are heretics, so were they; if we have dis- 
carded some things they believed, it is because 
they set us the example; if we are loyal to truth 
both old and new, it is because that was the 
secret of all their wanderings and woes; and, if 
we still maintain our ecclesiastical self-govern- 
ment, it is because they gave us the most 
splendid ideal of devotion to reverent freedom 
and independence which the world has ever 
seen. It is to this fifth church, the last of a 
series reared upon the same spot and conse- 
crated to the same simple Christianity without 
binding creed or ritual, and to a share in its 
history which no one can take away from us, 
that we invite you to-day, as standing in true 
spiritual descent from the fathers, and in- 
heritors with us of the same promises. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meeting 
at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
October 14. There were present Messrs. Clif- 
ford, Eliot, Fenn, Forbes, Fox, Garver, Hutch- 
inson, Lincoln, Little, and Long, and Mrs. 
Keyes. In the absence of the secretary, Mr. 
Fox was chosen secretary pro tem. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of September : — 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1902-++++-++es+++ 
From bequést of Robert C. Billings, adi 


++ $25,364.94 
al, 


being government tax refunded. 1,250.00 
TIONAHONS Sece dade Solaesscerwnde a 170.00 
Vripereshscccesccnvas cisabpee saps ges tase wee 27.01 


Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 


repaid on loans.... oes eee cess ssceccese 580.00 
Income of invested funds. le 2,516.68 
Sale.of BOoks. ¢ccceaccaese cecsjnese cogsccce 322.02 

$30,230.65 
EXPENDITURES. 
For missionary purposes $5,236.13 
no SUSRE 1,123.82 
nary expel 1,305.18 
Expenses of Unitarian Building.... . “- 178.48 
General investments, amount invested..... 1,005.00 
Perkins Fellowships from income of Per- 
kins Fellowship Fund.... ....-...seeee-+s 200.00 
First Parish in Sudbury, from income of 
First Parish in Sudbury Fund..........+. 146.12 
Accrued interest .... 2.0. seen cece noes censccee 11.50 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 
loaned to churches.- Be 640.00 
All other purposes. 12 
Cash on hand Oct. 1, 20,384.30 
$30,230.65 
The “cash on hand” includes the following : — 
Balance of Church Building Loan Fund on 
ANG. 064 cove cece cece cere sect cere ttre eesece $14,314.89 
Contributions for special purposes not yet 
GA ERHOLs ene rarstece conetease et ye nics vestee 3,239.81 
Available for general purposes.......++ ars seats 2,829.60 
$20,384.30 


The business of the New England Committee 
had precedence; and, upon the report of the 
New England Committee, which was presented 
by Mr. Garver, the following appropriations 
were made for the year beginning Nov. 1, 1902: 
to the First Unitarian Society, Lancaster, N.H., 
$400; tothe First Unitarian Society, Littleton, 
N.H., $250; to All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Windsor, Vt., on condition that $50 can be added 
to the salary of the ininister, and that he carry 
on the work at Cornish, N.H., $250; to Unity 
Church, Amherst, Mass., for three months, to 
be paid at the discretion of the secretary, $175; 
to the First Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass., 
$200; to the First Congregational Society, Hub- 
bardston, Mass., $200; to Unity Church, Natick, 
Mass., $400; to the Unitarian Society, Rockland, 
Mass., $250; to the Church of the Unity, Ran- 
dolph, Mass., $250; to the First Parish, Sand- 
wich, Mass., $150; to the First Congregational 
Parish, Warwick, Mass., to be used at the dis- 
cretion of the secretary, $150; to the First Uni- 
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tarian Church of Ansonia, Derby, and Shelton, 
Conn., $1,000; to the First Unitarian Society, 
New London, Conn., $300; to the Church of the 
Messiah, St. John, N.B., $600. : 

The report of the Publication Committee was 
ptesented by Mr. Forbes; and it was 

Voted, That a sum not exceeding $1,000 be appropriated 
for printing Word and Work in the Christian Register 
for ome year from Sept. 1, 1902. 

Voted, To print as a tract in the Ninth Series President 
Charles W. Eliot’s address at the Young People’s Relig- 
ious Union Meeting in May last. 

The report of the Foreign Committee was 
presented by Mrs. Keyes, and it was 

Voted, To appropriate $3,000 in aid of the Japanese 
Unitarian Association for the year beginning May 1, 1902, 
including the income of the Hayward Fund, payments to 
be made: $1,500, October 15; $750, Jan. 1, 1903; $750, 
April x. , 

Amendments to the By-laws of the board 
were adopted, as follows :— 

Article 4, Section 2, so that it shall read :,— 

“The Committee on Publications shall con- 
sider and report on matters relating to the 
printing and distributing of books and tracts 
intended for free distribution, and shall exercise 
a general supervision over the affairs of the 
Publication Department.” 

Article 18 shall read :— 

“The publication agent shall have charge of 
the book-room and of the sale of books, shall 
superintend, under the direction of the Publica- 
tion Committee, the printing and distributing 
of all reports, periodicals, tracts, catalogues, 
circulars, etc., for free distribution under the 
direction of the president or secretary, shall 
arrange for the publication of new books, and, 
with the advice of the Publication Committee, 
have general charge of the publishing business 
of the Association.” 

The treasurer gave notice of certain bequests 
and gifts; and it was 

Voted, That the thanks of the Association be sent to 
Mrs. Henry S. Grew and Mrs. W. S. Fitz for their gifts 
for the general purposes of the Historical Society. 

Voted, That the gifts of Mrs. Grew and Mrs. Fitz be 
placed at the disposal of the president to carry out the 
purposes which he has formulated with the givers. 

Voted, To accept with the thanks of the directors the 


crayon portrait of Rev. Charles F, Barnard presented to 
this Association by the Barnard Memorial Society. 


Adjourned. 
GEORGE W. Fox, Assistant Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


One cannot give unless he has something 
which is his to give. Think not that I have in 
mind only the gifts of money and of things: it 
is equally true of man’s own self. Unless a 
man has stored up within him by careful train- 
ing a reserve fund, when. a critical moment 
comes he will find himself utterly weak and 
helpless. 

We young people, then, are carrying forward 
our plans as members of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, not because we feel that the 
results of our work mean an immediate benefit 
of great value to the greater Unitarian move- 
ment, but because we believe that we are 
moulding men and women into a love of work 
which shall express itself in their mature years 
in behalf of the cause for which we stand. 

With such reasoning behind we turn to our 
elders for moral support,—for just praise where 
we succeed, for just criticism where we make 
errors. 
have far-reaching results. Unless we are pre- 
pared to give that which the world asks of us, 
we shall be forced to stand aside, and let those 
who are prepared do the great work, We are 


With this aid we feel our work must’ 
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preparing for that demand, and ask the strong 
hearty support of all who are interested. : 
Ear C. Davis, Vice-President. 


NOTES. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness will present the work 
of the Young People’s Religious Union at the 
Monday morning conference held in the Uni- 
tarian Building, Boston, at 10.30 A.M. on Octo- 
ber 27. Discussion is invited, and it is hoped a 
large number will be present. 

The Essex Federation will hold its fall meet- 
ing at Gloucester, Mass., October 31. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


November 2, ‘‘Henry W. Bellows.” Ps. xliv. 1. 
References: “Recollections of Henry W. 
Bellows,” by Anna L. Bellows. (A copy may 
be borrowed from the Woman’s Alliance, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston.) Appletons’ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Biography; “Heroes and 
Martyrs,” by Frank Moore; “The Bellows 
Genealogy,” by Thomas B. Peck; National 
Cyclopedia. 


Henry W. BELLows. 
BY DR. JAMES DE NORMANDIE. 


It will be twenty years next January since Dr. 
Bellows died; and it is a great disappointment 
to many of us that no worthy memorial of this 
distinguished leader, the only leader the Unita- 
rian body has ever had, has yet appeared. Dr. 
Bellows inherited the best traditions and 
characteristics of our New England life, and 
these he greatly enriched and deepened. 

He was born in Boston, graduated at 
Harvard, completed the course at the Divinity 
School in 1837, and in 1838, at the age of 
twenty-four, was ordained over the First 
Congregational Church in New York, known to 
our generation as All Souls’ Church, where he 
was the minister until his death. He was a 
man of commanding gifts in the pulpit, a ready 
writer, a brilliant preacher, with a most active 
mind, a fine imagination, a rich voice. 

His burning patriotism during the Civil War 
would make the story of a hero for the young 
people of our day. The Sunday after Sumter 
was fired on he went through the usual morning 
service without being stirred, or stirring others, 
then spoke for ten minutes in a way that made 
every one of his congregation wish to shouldera 
musket and go to the front. Then he dedicated 
himself, as if by adirect call from on high, to the 
service of his country, in a spirit of Christian 
loyalty; and in all those dark days no one 
labored with greater zeal or faith or success. 
On no occasion did his energies lag. or his 
splendid eloquence falter. Ten thousand copies 
of a single sermon on “Unconditioned Loyalty” 
were'distributed by the government among the 
officers of the army and navy. 

Dr. Bellows had nothing about him of the 
monkish, the ascetic, side of religion. You feltat 
once you were in the presence of a man familiar 
with all the best social environment, and who 
loved it, who loved and could adorn the brilliant, 
life of the metropolis ; but in it all he never lost 
the dignity and the reverent bearing of a min- 
ister of the gospel. 

His keen sense of humor must have helped 
him bravely through many a trying experience ; 
and his gift of repartee was unsurpassed, as 
when the English bishop asked him “if it was 
true that there was a strange kind of church in 
Boston where they have our Book of Common 
Prayer watered.” “Oh, no,” said Dr. Bellows, 
“not watered, but washed!” or when Prof. Price, 
the English ritualist, in rather a disagreeable 
manner asked him if he could tell what the Uni- 
tarians believed about heaven, and Dr. Bellows 
replied “that they believed it was a glorious 
realm where there was everything to please the 
eye, or that the heart could desire, ‘without 
money and without price.’” 

He was the most ardent, hopeful champion of 
Unitarianism we have ever had. He believed 
in its triumph because he was confident that it 
was the religion of a republic. He put his hand 
on my head one day when I was a boy, and said, 
“T shall not live to see it, but you will, when 


es. 
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Unitarianism will sweep this whole country as 
a prairie fire over our Western plains”; and I 
think there was a trace of disappointment when, 
after all his efforts at its organization and his 
fervent defence of it for so many years, its 
growth was so slow. But he was not a man to 
give up: he could fight a battle against great 
odds, hoping to turn a defeat into victory even at 
the end. It was in this enthusiastic hope that 
he organized the National Conference. 

He was a great moral. and religious force for 
this country, with a large, generous, native feel- 
ing, so that nothing which concerned humanity 
was foreignto him. He told me that one Sun- 
day morning, after an earnest sermon on the 
mora] obligations which should rule the busi- 
ness world, a leading merchant said to him, 
“That all has a pretty sound, Dr. Bellows; but 
don’t you know that Wall Street could not be run 
for five minutes on any such principles?” And 
he replied, “Then I think that Wall Street had 
better in five minutes be sunk to the bottom of 
the ocean.” 

He was buried at Walpole, his summer home 
for many years, not far from Bellows Falls, 
named from his ancestors ; and its meaning, de//es 
eaux, well typified the stream of pure and benef- 
icent influences which flowed through his life 
and gives dignity and sacredness to his memory. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial] Union 
will be held in the parlors of Parker Memorial, 
corner of Berkeley and Appleton Streets, on 
Monday, October 27 at 10.30 A.M. The union 
is very fortunate in securing for its speaker Mr. 
G. H. Perris of England, the editor of Cozcord, 
who at the present time is giving lectures 
in the Old South course. His subject before 
the union will be “The Life and Teaching of 
Tolstoi.” Leverett R. Daniels, Secretary. 


The Connecticut Valley Associate Alliance 
held its annual meeting in Amherst, Wednesday, 
October 8. 

The Amherst ladies served lunch at twelve. 
At 1.30, Mrs, Mary P. Wells Smith of Green- 
field, president, called the meeting to order. 
The usual business was transacted, followed by 
most interesting talks on Alliance work by 
Miss Emma C. Low, president of the National 
Alliance, and Mrs. R. H. Davies, secretary. 
At the close of these remarks the chairman of 
the Nominating Committee presented the follow- 
ing names for officers for the coming year: 
pr sident, Mrs. Mary P. Wells Smith ot Green- 
field; vice-presidents, Mrs. John McDuffie of 
Springfield and Mrs. E. H. Bannister of North- 
hampton; secretary, Mrs. H. W. Wright of 

_ Springfield ; treasurer, Mrs. L. P. Nash of Hol- 
yoke. These officers were elected, and after a 
vote of thanks to the Amherst Branch the 
meeting adjourned. 


Conferences. 


The Norfolk Conference.—The annual 
meeting will be held with the First Parish in 
Dorchester. The morning session will be 
given to the discussion of the question, “What 
can We Doin Common ?” and opened by three 
clergymen of different denominations in Nor- 
folk County. The afternoon session will be 
given to the laymen. An address by Mr. Will- 
lam C, Bates of Fall River will be followed by 
Hon. George Wigglesworth, Mr. Richard Hum- 
phreys, and other prominent laymen. George 
M. Bodge, Secretary. 


South Middlesex Conference.—The one 
hundred and tenth session of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held in the Unitarian 
church, Malden, Wednesday, October 29. The 
devotional service will be conducted by Rev. 
Charles A. Place. After miscellaneous busi- 
ness, addresses will be given on “The Relation 
of the Church to the Community,” by Rev. 
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S. M. Crothers, D.D., Rev. H. D. Stevens, Rev. 
C. W. Wendte, and others. In the afternoon 
addresses on “The Purpose, Methods, and Work 
of the Conference” will be given by Mr. Horace 
S. Sears, Rev. C. A, Staples, Rev. S. C. Beach, 
and others. Luncheon will be provided by the 
Malden society. 


The Plymouth and Bay Conference. 
The fall session of the Plymouth and Bay 
Conference was held in Duxbury, October 15. 
The church was beautifully decorated with 
autumn leaves and asters. The meeting was 
opened with an organ voluntary, anthem, and 
prayer, after which Dr. H. H. Filoon, president 
of the conference, introduced Rev. Henry H. 
Saunderson of Dorchester, who spoke upon “The 
Young People’s Religious Union.” The address 
and discussion made it evident that the young 
people’s movement is a help to our churches 
and an inspiration to the young people. Rev. 
Charles F. Dole gave the principal address of 
the conference on “The Social Conscience.” 
His presentation was strong and highly appre- 
ciated. Rev. John Cuckson of Plymouth 
added much to the discussion by his well- 
chosen remarks. The business meeting fol- 
lowed a bountiful and well-served collation by 
the Duxbury ladies. Reports were read and 
accepted, and a sum of money donated to aid 
our liberal movement at Green Harbor. The 
conference closed with a half-hour devotional ser- 
vice led by Rev. Louis C. Cornish of Hingham, 
who spoke upon the need of deep and personal 
religious convictions. The conference was a 
decided success, and brought to the ministers 
and people of Plymouth and Bay Conference re- 
newed consecration in their word and work. 


The Wisconsin Conference.—The twenty- 
sixth annual session of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Churches was held at Ken- 
osha, October 7 and 8. On Tuesday evening 
the conference opened with a short address of 
welcome by Rey. Florence Buck. Rev. Charles 
E. St. John, secretary of the American Unita- 
rian Association, preached the sermon, a strong 
and wholesome word for the need of religion in 
human life. The local choir furnished excel- 
lent music. A reception followed the exercises, 
and refreshments were served. On Wednesday 
morning Mr. Gilmore called the conference to 
order, and stated that the topic of discussion 
would be certain practical aspects of the church 


Business Notices. 


The M. Steinert & Sons Company, 162 Boylston Street, 
invite ladies and gentlemen who contemplate purchasing 
to visit their piano warerooms, where every facility will 
be at their disposal for the deliberate ’selection of instru- 
ments from the factories of Steinway, Mason & Hamlin, 
Hardman, Gabler, Jewett, Shoninger, and other eminent 
makers, which are on exhibition and sale. 

Musical people of taste and discernment will be amply 
repaid for a visit to the Steinert rooms, whether pur- 
chasers or not. : 


Among the new subjects of the series of historical 
plates brought out by Jones, McDuffee & Stratton are, 
six in number: Monticello, Home of Thomas Jefferson; 
The McKinley Home, Canton; Elmwood, Cambridge, 
home of James Russell Lowell; The Chew House, Phila- 
delphia; Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, in which the 
first Continental Congress convened; and Harvard Col 
lege Gate, on which is the following inscription: ‘‘Har- 
vard College was founded in 1636, and was named for 
Rev. John Harvard of Charlestown, a Master of Arts of 
Emmanuel College. Of Harvard College might then 
have been said what Sir Walter Mildmay, the founder of 
Emmanuel College, said to Queen Elizabeth, ‘I have set 
an acorn, which, when it becomes an oak, God alone 
knows what will be the fruit thereof.’ ”’ 


A Table that you want.—Under the heading ‘Can | 


You Use It?” in our advertising columns to-day, the 
Paine Furniture Company describe one of the most fasci- 
nating tables that we have ever seen or read about. Itis 
the sort of table which ought to be found in nearly every 
room in the modern house. Best of all, it is strictly inex- 
pensive; but it is cram full of comfort and convenience. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. - 
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Don’t Procrastinate.—There is, after all, only a 
little time left to attend the great Mechanics’ Fair, now 
being held in Boston. Don’t by any possible error let 
anything prevent every one going. 

Never before has such a wonderful Mechanics’ Fair 
been held. At no time in the history of this well-known 
organization has there been brought together, at one time, 
such a marvellous display of what the handiwork of a man 
can bring forth. 

Besides the instructing and interesting exhibits in the 
manufacturing lines, there may be seen this year at 
Mechanics’ Building, every day, many attractive and 
novel features. There is continually going on the most 
unique of entertainments. Every day there are lectures 
being given by prominent women under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Department. There are wonderful and 
beautiful scenic reproductions to be seen; and, if the Fair 
was a genuine circus, the different entertainments that 
are presented continually,'as well as the continual per- 
formances of vaudeville, to say nothing of the concerts by 
the best bands that can be procured, make it the best 
show on earth. Remember 25 cents admits one to every- 
thing. 

Special excursion rates are being made by railroads all 
over the country. Ask our local station agent what is 
doing from here. 

_ Above all, don’t delay, and don’t miss visiting this 
exhibition this year. 


Marriages. 


In Lowell, 18th inst., by Rev. William Brown, of Tyngs- 
Peron a B. Wesson and Edith M. Keith, both of 

owell. 

In Hyde Park, rsth inst., by Rev. Francis C.. Williams, 
Edward L. Jennings, of Waterbury, Conn., and Mabel B. 
Caffin, of Hyde Park. 

In Dorchester, 15th inst., at the home of the bride’s 
mother, by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, Walter S, Batchelder 
and Katrina A. Dahl, both of Boston. 3 


Deaths. 


At Dorchester, roth inst., Horace H. Lewis, aged 79 yrs. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


The Theodore Parker Memorial, 


haying adopted a Hymn and .Tune Book pre- 
pared by its minister, desires to dispose of 
95 copies of the latest Hymnal published 
by the American Unitarian Association, 
‘¢Hymns for Church and Home,’’ pre- 
pared by Mrs. Mary W. TILESTON and Mr. 
ARTHUR Foote, the abridged edition. These 
copies are as good as new, having been used 
but a few times, but will be disposed of at 
35 cents a copy if the entire number is 
taken. For new societies or older ones desir- 
ing to procure additional books, this is an 
unusual opportunity to secure an admirable 
Hymnal at half-price. Address THEODORE 
PARKER MEMORIAL, 11 Appleton St., Boston. 


Good Vocalion for Sale 


At Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 


Two Manual, 23 stops, swell, etc. Cost, $1,000. 
No. 20/1309. Sold to make place for a larger 
organ. Good chance for churches. With 
good $100 motor. $750. 


CHOICE SELECTED WINTER APPLES 


of all the leading sorts and best keepers put up for family 
use. Price $2.00 per barrel. Delivered to freight: 
depot. Remit by express or P.O. order, Address 

F. E. GILBERT, Erie, Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER. 
A LADY of experience wishes a position as house- 
keeper in a family where one or more servants are 
kept, or as companion. References exchanged. Address 
J. H., Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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problem. He then gave some suggestions on 
“How to reach Outsiders.” Rev. Fred V. 
Hawley, newly elected secretary of the Western 
Conference, spoke on “How to Preach Effectu- 
ally.” A fruitful discussion followed, partici- 
pated in by Mr. St. John, Rev. A. C. Grier, a 
Universalist minister of Racine, Rev. Mr. 
Hodzins of Milwaukee, and Rev. Florence 
Buck of Kenosha. 

During the noon intermission the delegates 
visited the large factory of Mr. Z. G. Simmens, 
where fourteen hundred hands are employed, 
and the “Black Cat” Knitting Works, employing 
eleven hundred hands. At the afternoon meet- 
ing Rev. James Hodgins read a strong and 
scholarly paper on “The Contribution to Ethics 
of the Modern Poets.” This was supplemented 
by another fine essay on “Emerson’s Message in 
Poetry,” by Rev. Marion Murdock of Kenosha. 
The firm grasp upon their subjects, the clear 
analysis and felicitous language, were appre- 
ciated by their auditors. Mr. Hawley and Mr. 
Grier spoke briefly in discussion. 

Rey. Mr. St. John was invited to preside over 
the business meeting. Reports were given 
from Milwaukee and from Madison. Espe- 
cially encouraging was the report given by Mr. 
Sawyer of the work done at Kenosha, where 
Miss Buck has done yeoman’s service. As a 
factor in the higher culture of the city, her good 
influence is acknowledged. The society has 
re-elected her for another year, at an increase of 
salary. Rev. T. G. Owen of Arcadia was kept 
at home by a funeral, and Rev. Mr. Niles of 
Menomonie sent a letter of regret. Mr. Gil- 
more reported that Mr. Parker, a student, had 
been deing excellent work at Arcadia and Mer- 
rilan, and the people there are anxious for him 
to return to them next summer. He also spoke 
of the situation at Janesville, Baraboo, and 
other places. 

The Wednesday evening session was best 
attended. Rev. F. V. Hawley preached a 
kindling sermon on the “Mission of the Liberal 
Church in the Life of the Central West.” 
Judge C. V. Bardeen of the State Supreme 
Court read a highly interesting and suggestive 
paper on the “Legal Aspect of Marriage and 
Divorce.” Previous to these addresses, resolu- 
tions were passed extending the thanks of the 
conference to the Kenosha church, its minister 
and people, for their generous hospitality, also 
expressing the regard of the conference for the 
high character and manly worth of its late 
president, Dean John Butler Johnson, who, in 
intelligence, activity, public spirit, unselfishness, 
and devotion, illustrated what is best in eur 
liberal Christianity. The following resolution 
was also passed: “Resolved, That we, as the 
representatives of the Unitarian churches of 
Wisconsin, and as individuals deeply concerned 
in the strife between the coal miners and 
operators in Pennsylvania, sympathize with the 
wish of the workingmen to share more largely 
in the wealth they help to produce. But we 
are also aware that the operators have a just 
complaint against the union for unlawful in- 
terference with non-union workers. Conciliation 
having failed, we urge the need of arbitration ; 
and we believe that arbitration is best which 
does not wait for coercion from without, but 
is the voluntary act of the interested parties.” 

The presence of Rev. A. C. Grier of Racine, 
secretary of the State Universalist Conference, 
was a pleasure to all. His unofficial invitation 
for holding the next conference with our Uni- 
versalist friends at their annual meeting in June 
was heartily approved and left with the Execu- 
tive Committee. The following officers. were 
chosen for the coming year: president, Prof. 
D. B. Frankenberger of Madison; first vice- 


president, Hon. Z. G. Simmons of Kenosha; 


second vice-president, Mrs. Wingate of Milwau- 
kee; treasurer, Edwin C. Mason of Milwaukee; 
secretary, Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Madison. 
Hon. Z. G. Simmons is the most public-spirited 
citizen of Kenosha. The splendid public 
library and soldiers’ monument are his gifts to 
the town. It was a pleasure to meet him and to 
know of the intelligent interest he takes in the 
Kenosha society. F. A. Gilmore, Secretary of 
the Conferencé. 
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Churches, 


Baltimore, Md.—The First Independent 
Christ’s Church: The installation of Rev. 
Alfred Rodman Hussey as minister will be 
held on Thursday evening, October 23. 


Madison, Wis.—First Unitarian Church 
Rev. F. A. Gilmore, minister: The work has 
opened here in busy fashion. Repairs costing 
over $400 have been made upon the church 
property, including a granolithic walk, new 
carpet, paint and varnish upon the walls and 
woodwork, etc. The guild held its annual 
reception tothe students. Over one hundred and 
fifty were entertained by recitations, songs, and 
refreshments. A course of Sunday evening 
meetings has been arranged, and acard printed 
with the names of the speakers and their topics. 
Three meetings held so far have been very 
satisfactory. The young people are feeling 
that these are their meetings, and enter heartily 
into the plan. The Browning Club opens its 
season’s study next Sunday evening. Five 
hundred cards with names of the poems and 
subjects of papers to be read have been issued. 
The Sunday-school is in excellent condition. 
Many new teachers are at work. The Bible 
class, which was so successful under the leader- 
ship of the late Prof. J. B. Johnson, will be 
conducted by Mr. John Brindley, a post-gradu- 
ate student of the university. 


Stoneham, Mass.—Rev. William Lloyd: 
Increased life and prosperity have come to the 
parish since the accession to the pastorate of 
the present minister Mr. Lloyd is a very able 

reacher. He is devout, earnest, and eloquent. 

he attendance at chureh has increased, and the 
Sunday-school has been reorganized. On Sun- 
day, October 19, the harvest season was cele- 
brated. Beautiful music, appropriate decora- 
tions, and an eloquent sermon made the occa- 
sion a noteworthy one. 


Syracuse N.Y.—The ordination of Rev. 
Albert Willard Clark took place in the May 
Memorial Church, Syracuse, October 5, at 7.30 
P.M. The service was impressive. Rev. C. E. 
St. John preached the sermon. Rev. S. R. 


Calthrop gave the ordaining prayer; Prof. 


To Save One-half the Cost 


OF AN 


ELEGANT OSTRICH PLUME 


Bring us a sufficient quantity of old ostrich feathers, 
and even pieces of feathers, and Ly a Ra? ee of our 
own we will make of them a double lining or foun- 
dation which will be a perfect substitute for two of 
the costly feathers generally used for this purpose. 
This we will cover with a single handsome long 
feather, making, at one-half the usual cost, as fine 
a plume as money can buy. 


OUR SKILL SAVES YOUR MONEY 
The Sign of the Golden Ostrich 


63 TEMPLE PLACE 


H. METHOT 


French Feather Dyer and Dresser 
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Removal Sale 


To reduce stock before removal, 
we offer 


$20,000 Worth 


FRAMED AND UNFRAMED 


PICTURES 


AT HALF PRICE 


Unusual Opportunity 


SOULE ART CO 


338 Washington St. 
Near Old South 


NOW OPEN! 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


For Six Weeks, beginning Sept. 22 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 


the great manufacturers of America ever be- 
‘ore brought together. 


Special Additional Attractions Consist of 


Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 


MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


ADMISSION, - 25c. 


Includes Everything. 


eer our Ae ee ee ase particulars in 
ard to special railway rates from yo 
to Boston for this event, 4 vd | 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: ¥ 


1 The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 
2. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 
3- Religion and the Children. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.25. 


* 
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Gilmore of Meadville, the charge to the pastor ; 
Rey. W. C. Gannett the right hand of fellow- 
ship; Prof. Barber of Meadville, the charge to 
the people. It was pleasant to see the affection 
which his beloved teachers at Meadville bore 
to him. The whole occasion was a happy augury 
of future usefulness. 


Personal. 


The seventy-sixth birthday anniversary of 
William H. Baldwin, president of the Young 
Men’s Christian Union, was celebrated quietly 
on October 20. Flowers, telegrams, and letters 
of congratulation gave evidence of the remem- 
brance of the friends. In the evening he was 
the guest of honor ata family dinner party at 
the home of his daughter, Mrs. Herbert Nash; 
and, to his great delight, all the other eight sons 
and daughters were able to be present. Mr. 
Baldwin is still living in the house on Pinckney 
Street where he was married fifty-one years ago 
last April, : 


George W. Weeks. 


By the death of George W.-Weeks on the 
7th inst. the Unitarian church of Clinton 
loses one of its most influential: members, and 
the town of Clinton one of its most esteemed 
citizens. Mr. Weeks was born in Waltham, 
Mass., on Feb. 23, 1838, and came to Clinton 
when eleven years of age. At the age of thir- 
teen he entered the office of the Lancaster 
Mills as errand-boy. Step by step he rose 
from errand-boy to clerk, from clerk to pay- 
master, from paymaster to superintendent, 
from superintendent (on the death of Frank- 
lin Forbes under whose wise direction Mr. 
Weeks received his business training) to agent. 
This onerous and honorable positien he held 
for eighteen years, resigning on account of his 
health in ,1896. During this period the mills 
were extended on a gigantic scale. 

Of a studious and mechanical habit of mind, 
Mr. Weeks took much interest in such associa: 
tions as the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Home Market Club of Boston, 
the New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Boston Textile Club, all of 
which he has remembered in his will. 

Mr. Weeks was fond of travelling, and few 
are the countries which he has not visited. A 
severe railroad accident on returning from 
California last May no doubt hastened his 
death. 

To the readers of the Christian Register it 
will be of chief interest to know that this man 
was a Unitarian of the finest type. After pro- 
viding generously for his relatives and friends, 
and rendering assistance to the hospital and 
libraries, the church in various forms receives 
the largest share of his estate,—over $40,000,— 
besides the choice of the books in his library, 
his table linen, china, etc. 

The local church and Sunday-school and the 
American Unitarian Association are all remem- 
bered. And, to show the broad-mindedness of 
Mr. Weeks, all the churches of the town come 
in for a bequest for the benefit of their poor. 
Health, education, religion, may be said to be the 
three aspects of life in which Mr. Weeks took 
a deep interest; and to him the greatest of the 
three was religion. 

One of the best things that Mr. Weeks has 
done for the town of Clinton is the establish- 
ment of a fund for providing the people with a 
course of lectures, enjoining upon his trustees 
“that they provide the best that can be had, and 
that the lectures be free from sectarian and 
partisan bias on any subject of human inquiry.” 

While we cannot but rejoice in the good that 
these bequests must surely werk in this com- 
munity, we cannot forget that the giver has 
gone, and that he, the man himself, was infinitely 
greater than all hismoney. But, though we can-| 
not see his face or hear his voice, his spirit is 
with us still. Not only in the funds he has left, 
but in the influence his character exerted. on 
nae lives, will he live to enrich and bless the 
world. 
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with asbestos lined oven 
and Oven Heat Indicator 


PIANOS or over (9) IAS 


» 380 Miles of ¢ 
PIANOS. 


) The number of Pianos made and 
gy, sold by the manufacturers we 
gy represent is over 367,000, and if 
@y placed in a continuous line would 
g reach nearly miles, and span 
h the distance between 


® BOSTON and BALTIMOR 


I a) 


STEINWAY, 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
HARDMAN, 
GABLER, 


JEWETT, & 

HONINGER, © 
STANDARD, 

SINGER, ; 

WOODBURY. & 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO. § 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JESUS) The Power and Promise of 


STILLING THE TEMPEST 
By Rey. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 26 


The power of God in man is beautifying the 
earth, conquering sin, and transfiguring human 
character. 


THE TEMPTATION 
By Rey. JULIAN C, JAYNES 
11th Series. No. 27 


Human temptation, human struggle, and human 
victory. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION 
By Rev. JULIAN C. JAYNES 
llth Series. No. 28 


The transformation of the human into the 
divine, the transfiguration of man with the 
glory of the spirit. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN Asso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL 


By MINOT J, SAVAGE, D.D. 
PRICE $1.00 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR. REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R., SLICER, 


Minister of the Church ef All Souls’, New York. 


+». CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903, 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready? 
1. The Inclusive God. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
a7a Congress Street - - - Boston 
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Pleasantries. 


A Texas debating society recently had fora 
subject, “‘Is it proper to sound the ‘r’ in dorg ?” 
Texas Siftings. 


Edward Bellamy made $6,000 by “Looking 
Backward.” 
who merely earned her salt.— Hartford Post. 


“Grouch is the stingiest man in college.” 
Lawrence: ‘Yes, he’s mean enough to take the 
beam out of his own eye, if he thought he could 
sell the timber.” ; 


Corporal (to raw recruit): “Why ought a sol- 
dier never to lose his head?” Private Barthel. 
“Because he couldn’t put his helmet on without 
it."—Jn Krieg und Friedn. 


Customer (to waiter) : “Some cheese, please!” 
Waiter: “Beg pardon, sir. Very sorry, sir. 
Cheese out, sir.” Customer: “Thatso? When 
do you expect it back ?”— Life, 


A popular soprano is said to have a voice of 
fine timbre, a willowy figure, cherry lips, chest- 
nut hair, and hazel eyes. She must have been 
raised in the lumber region —Vorvistown Her- 
ald. 


Mr. De Boer: “Miss Emma, perhaps I ought 
not to call during Lent, for I understand you 
deny yourself all amusement.” Miss E.: “Yes, 
I do, Mr. De Boer. Come as often as you like.” 
Racket. 


Before the Venus of Milo.—Smithers (read- 
ing sign, “Hands off’): “The poor idiots! Do 
they think any one could look at that statue 
and not know the bands were cff?"—AHarfer’s 
Bazar. 


He was very quiet during the first courses, 
and every one forgot that he was there. As 
dessert was being served, however, the host told 
a story. When he had finished and the laugh- 
ter had ceased, the little son exclaimed delight- 
edly, ‘Now, papa, tell the other one!”—Har- 
pers Magazine. 


Edward Young, the author of “Night 
Thoughts,” composed some of the best im- 
promptu verses known. He was walking with 
two ladies, when some one summoned him, His 
companions were agreeable; and, turning as he 
reached the gate, he said :— 


“Thus Adam look’d when from the garden 

driven; 

And thus disputed orders sent from heaven. 

Like him I go, and yet to go am loath; 

Like him I go, for angels drove us both. 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind: 

ffis Eve went with him, but mene stays be- 
hind.” 


The race for the office of State senator in 
Portland, Ore., had been very close, and on the 
day after election one Irish citizen was question- 
ing a friend about the result. “How is it, 
Mike,” he said, “that in so manny votes it 
should be neck and neck betune th’ two min?” 
“Well, I’ll tell ye, Pat,” said Mike. “They’re 
both very onpopiller min, and, if ye knowed wan, 
ye’d be sure to vote fur th’ other; and both av 
thim are well known, do ye mind?” “I do,” re- 
plied Pat, solemnly.—Wew York Tribune. 
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45 MILK, COR. DEVONSHIRE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital $1,000,000.00 
Surplus 2,000,000.00 
Earnings (Undivided) 750,000.00 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Transacts a general Banking and 
Trust Company Business. 


8T., 


SOLICITS THE BUSINESS of In- 
dividuals, Firms, Corporations and 
Trustees. 

INTEREST ALLOWED on Deposits 
Subject to Check. Special rates on 
time deposits. 

ACTS AS EXECUTOR, Adnminis- 
trator, Guardian, Trustee and As- 
signee, and as Trustee under Mort- 
gages from Railroads and other Cor- 
porations and as Registrar and 
Transfer Agent. 


New Burglar-proof and Fire-proof 


Safe Deposit Vaults 


Separate Accommodations for 
adies. 


DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM CLAFLIN W. MURRAY CRANE 
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New England Mutual 


FREE LOT: 


healthful climate at Highland 
resort and suburb of Richmond, Va. 
fare, purest water, pine 
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to build on and other benefits, to settlers 
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Electric cars, 5-cent 
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PPABILiT TES. Be ree a = rarcten Educational 
$3,043,498.27 MassacuusetTts, West Newton. 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, wit! 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No, 8- 
Milk Street. . 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, eget 
WM. B, TURNER, Asst. Sec'y. 


I Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where itis. Send description, state price and 
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The Allen School 


Training of a cultured home, mental stimulus of a live 
s Boys and girls in separate families. 
ing Nov. 1, with gymnasium and swimming tank, Cata- 
Address Hzap Master, 


chool, 


soth year Sept. 24, rgo2. 
* One teacher to six pupils. 


New build- 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. } 


F. B. KNAPP, 


Meadville Theo 


Founded 1844. New endowments. 
Modern 
training 
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Individual 


8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


logical School. 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss CAROLINE R. 
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CLARK, Principal. 


The Gilman School 


for Girls 


Also called 


Parents looking for a school are The Cambridge School 


requested to send for the Manual and for pamphlets on the “Choice 
efa School,” ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 
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